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THE INDUSTRIAL AND EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS OF OUR PEOPLE PARAMOUNT TO Aid OTHER CONSIDERATIONS OF STATE POLICY. 
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Agriculture. BRY _— 8 TALKS. FROM “aoe OF | butchers hereabouts we learn that ow- SILOS AND ENSILAGE. silage. But so far as I know, there has 
_ , ing to searcity of cattle in this section a 


A SUGGESTED REMEDY FOR CUT WORMS. 





¢ The Progressive Farmer. 
Many people now wish to know how 
ect rid of cut worms? The nights 
re so cool that they are cutting down 
many voung plants. 

As a remedy, erack or crush china 
berrics and put one under each plant 
ghen setting them out, and you will 
not be troubled with such worms. Un- 
jess the berries are mashed they will 





sprout and will have to be removed or 
grow to be large bushes before the 
cabbage are used. 
MES. J. LD. 
Wake Co., N. C. 





CORN FOR SILAGE. 





Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 
Those who intend growing corn for 
silaze purposes will perhaps be inter- 
ested in an experiment made by the 
New Jersey Station last season when 
Southern White corn was planted, the 
kernels being placed 10, 12, 14 and 16 
jnches apart in the drill. The seed re- 
quired per acre at these different rates 
of planting was 6, 5, 4 and 3 quarts 
respectively. The largest yield was 
obtained where the kernels were plant- 
ed 10 inches apart which took 6 quarts 
of corn per acre. This plant yielded 
9.03 tons of silage corn, or nearly 21 
per cent. more than the plat with the 
thinnest planting. While the thickly 
planted plat suffered most from drv 
weather ‘and produced the smallest 
ears, still the results indicate that the 
thickest planting was the most profit- 
able for silage corn. The thick plant- 
ing naturally produced the smallest 
stalks, which are the best for forage 


purposes. 
GUY E. MITCHELL. 





THE AGRICULTURAL YEAR-BOOE. 


os 


The Yearbook of the Department of 
Agriculture for 1901 is now in press 
and it is hoped will be ready for dis- 
tribution some time in June. 

As usual this volume is in three 
parts. In aecordance with law, the 
first part is devoted to the annual re- 
port of the Seeretary of Agriculture; 
the second part consists of the miscel- 
laneous articles contributed by the 
various scientists and heads of divi- 
sions, while the appendix contains the 
directory of the agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations and lists of 
various agricultural, horticultural and 
dairy associations. 

The Yearbook is a volume of about 
800 pages, and is illustrated with a 
frontispiece, 90 plates, of which 18 
are handsomely colored. The regular 
edition is 500,000 copies, of | which 
470.000 are by law placed to the credit 
of Senators, Representatives and Del- 
egates in Congress, the remaining 30,- 
000 being allotted to the Department 
of Agriculture. 

The volume 
miscellaneous articles, the most impor- 
tant of which are: 

“Some Problems of the Rural Com- 
mon School,” by A. C. True; “Insects 
as Carriers and Spreaders of Disease,” 
by L. O. Howard; “The Future De- 
mand for American Cotton,” by J. L. 
Watkins; “Progress in Plant and Ani- 
mal Breeding,” by Willet M. Hays; 
“Acricultural Seed,” by A. J. Pieters: 
“Mohair and Mohair Manufactures,” 
by George Fayette Thompson; “Road 
Building with Convict Labor in the 
Southern States,” by J. A. Holmes; 
“Agriculture in the Tropical Islands 
of the United States,” by O. F. Cook; 
“Little Known Fruit Varieties Con- 
sidered Worthy of Wider Dissemina- 
tion,” by William A. Taylor; “Govern- 
ment Co-operation i» Object-Lesson 
Road Work,” by Martin Dodge; “The 
Home Fruit Garden,” by L. C. Cor- 
hett; “Two Vanishing Game Birds,” 
by A. K, Fisher; “Experimental Work 
with Funguous Disease of Grasshop- 
bers,” by L. O. Howard; “Floods and 
Flood Warnings,” by H. C. Franken- 
field ; “Progress of the Beet-Sugar In- 
dustry in the United States,” by Wal- 
ter H. Evans; “The Hemp Industry in 
the United States,” by Lyster H. Dew- 
ey; “The Chinook Winds,” by Alvin T. 
Burrows; “The Tuberculin Test for 
Tuberculosis,” by D. E. Salmon; and 
“Commercial Apple Orcharding,” »y 
G. B. Brackett. 


contains thirty-three 


LXXVI. 
Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 
We want to follow a few copies of 
The Progressive Farmer and see who 
takes the paper and also learn some 
of the ways of the readers. In this 
way we may see the reasons of the 
success and failures of men in differ- 
ent callings throughout the State. 
Kind reader, do not think this is 
aimed at you in particular, but think 
over some of the facts drawn out, and 
after you have read it, ask yourself 
that solemn question which was asked 
by men in a trying hour long time 
ago: “Ts it I?” It is our purpose to 
benefit all who may read these Talks 
and help every one of you. 

‘A VISIT TO A FLORIST'S 


With these remarks we jump into 
the mail bag with the paper early in 
the day on Tuesday and find ourselves 
in the big post office at Raleigh. We 
notice one Progressive Farmer is put 
in a box to be delivered by a carrier in 
the city; so we follow and find our- 
selves at a large green house. We walk 
in to see what is inside. We look 
around at the beautiful flowers and 
other plants. This man began business 
on a small seale and has worked up. 
Nearly every successful man had to 
begin at the bottom and work up. 

One trouble with a great many men 
is they want to begin at the top; as a 
general thing, such people work down. 
No one can ever succeed in any calling 
without first learning the details. The 
little things are often the most im- 
portant. 

PERSISTENT EFFORT. 


This florist wanted a lemon tree; 
so he plants the seed or gets a tiny 
plant and puts it in a large barrel so 
that he can put it in the house during 
the cold weather, for the lemon, being 
a tropical plant, cannot stand much 
cold. It has taken several years to get 
it to bearine. It must have taken as 
much trouble to get up to the bearing 
age as it would to raise a pet lamb. 
3ut now we see him rewarded by sev- 
eral clusters or bunches of lemons. 
What a pleasure it is for him to look 
at the fruit which will soon be ready 
to eat. 

As we stand and gaze upon the many 
beautiful flowers, the result of years 
of toil and care, it makes us long to 
have something of this kind for our 
own. It is said, “What the eye does 
not see, the heart will not grieve af- 
ter.” Here is a house filled almost full 
of little flower pots, and each pot as a 


” 


little rose growing in it. 


CARE AND ATTENTION 


The house being covered with glass 
which lets in the light and heat of the 
sun, does not let in any rain, so every 
day or two the plants must have some 
water. With a long rubber hose he 
gives them a nice little shower. It re- 
minds us of the time when we had to 
nurse a baby brother. How often he 
had to have water and something to 
eat! Every time we got busy with our 
work making carts and wagons with 
pine bark wheels, he would ery for 
something, and we had to wait on him, 
only to be rewarded by his breaking 
one of our earts. But he is grown 
now, and gone to a distant State to 
dwell. So these flowers will be gath- 
ered in the winter and shipped to New 
York and other large cities to cheer 
and delight people who are shut in by 
the deep snows and cold of winter. 
THE GREATER THE RISK THE GREATER 


THE PROFIT. 

Does this florist run any risk? Sup- 
pose there should come a heavy hail 
storm where would all those glass 
The cost runs up into the 
Brother farmer, 
we are some times afraid to put out 
a small amount of labor and money in 
some enterprise for fear we would lose 
it. Did you ever think that the greater 
the risks the greater the return for 
your work? Some times we are so 
afraid that we actually will not do 
what common sense or our better judg- 
ment encourage us to do. This man 
must not neglect to close the houses 
in cold weather, or give the flowers 
their regular bath, for the failure here 
would ruin his business. 

After looking at the flowers and that 
lemon tree it makes us hungry so we 
must hunt some fruit. 


ARRY FARMER. 
Columbus Co., N. C. 


houses be ? 
thousands of dollars. 











A Magnificent Farming Section Awaiting 
Development. 
Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 
Tot, dry weather cut off the straw- 
berry crop in this section to sueh an 
extent that several farmers barely paid 
expenses. 
Tobacco has been cultivated for the 
last three years in lower Sampson. Our 
lands are well adapted to the eulture 
of the 
those who have tested it find it a far 
more profitable crop than cotton. 


finest grades of tobaeceo and 


Some few have begun to raise for 
Northern 
roses, and ecabbages. 

There is no finer section of North 
Carolina for all sorts of farming than 
the Black River seetion of Sampson 
County. I have lived in all sections 
of the State, but 
any where a country 


markets caladiums, tube 


I have never found 
that 
more natural advantages for trucking, 
But 


the very bounty of nature is in the 


possesses 
stock raising and berry culture. 


way of the farmer’s prosperity. 

Labor is searee and very unreliable. 
What little we have is hauled off in 
wagons to the strawberry fields near 
the railroads the middle or last of 
April to begin picking strawberries at 
the very time the farmer most needs 
help in planting his crop. Then comes 
the wild whortleberry crop in May and 
June and then the deer-tongue which 
continues till near frost. The negroes 
rely upon these gifts of nature for a 
support during the crop season and it 
is impossible to get labor sufficient to 
cultivate the large farms after they 
are planted. 

This is a fine country for energetic 
white men to move to. We need peo- 
ple to till the lands already cleared. 
Lands are cheap. Sheep and eattle are 
easily raised. The river and creek bot- 
toms are wide, level and fertile. The 
sand ridge adjoining the river bottoms 
are healthy and produce exeellent to- 
baeeco and early truck. Grass grows 
naturally and with very little fertilizer 
and with one plowing any farmer can 
make a fine hay crop. 
easy reach of every home, but we have 
not people enough to perform the work 
on the farms and gather the 
A man ecan easily buy a farm 


Churches are in 


wild 
erops. 
here and pay for it in from three to 
five years with its products, if he ean 
get it cultivated and the crops har- 
vested. 

And it is a_ healthy 
moved here from Raleigh five years 


country. I 


ago in the month of July and my own 
health and that of my family has been 
better than in any other place I ever 
lived during the same length of time. 
Our greatest need is people, people, 
more people of the right sort. Can’t 
We need 


mills, saw 


vou send us more people? 


eanning factories, cotton 
mills, to turn out finished products in 
dressed and matched lumber, sash, 
doors and blinds, crates of all kinds, 
and we need better railroad facilities. 
Send us seme live, energetic people 
to help huild up the country. They 
ean buy lands very cheap and in good 
neighborhoods, and enjoy as good 
health as they can in the mountains. 


Sampson Co., N. C. C. 





BAISE CATTLE. 


Says the Elizabeth City Tar Heel: 
the 


home 


Frequent reference to impor- 
tance of cattle raising at 
been made. The present high prices 
have resulted in nothing less than the 
development of a growing searcity of 
beef in the West. 
opportunity open to the 


has 


This suggests the 
farmers of 
Eastern Carolina. 

The lower counties of this State are 
peculiarly adapted to the raising of 
cattle. The 
such as to encourage the 
beef cattle. 
preferable for cattle than the reed. 
There are thousands of acres of reed 
land right in this section that could 
be utilized in this industry. 

In view of the fact that practically 
no knowledge of stock raising is neces- 
sary to launch into the business and 


also considering the ease and inex- 
pense in conducting a vocation of this 


kind; it is but surprising that we have 
not more cattle raisers than we have. 


natural advantages are 
raising of 


There is no food more 





In making inquiries among the 


that most of the beef used by them is 
the western product. 

The raising of beef cattle should re- 
cecive the serious attention of 
Hon. Thos. Skinner has re- 


our 
farmers. 
cently purchased a tract of land south 
He 
has feneed in this property and stock- 
ed it with eattle. 
fool. 


investment could be made. 


of here comprising 1900 acres. 


Mr. Skinner is no 
He knows that no more paying 
He has set 
an example that others would do well 
to follow. 





BREEDING NEW WHEAT 


New 


for 


In an article on “Breeding 
Wheats,” in the World’s Work 
May, Mr. W. S. Harwood says: 

“The work of wheat-breeding began 
many years ago on the great Vilmorin 
M. Henri Vilmorin 
carried on extensive experiments in 
the creation of new breeds, more than 
a thousand new wheats having been 
tested by him. 


estate in France. 


“Ten years ago similar work was be- 
gun at the state institution in Minne- 
sota, not only to creat new breeds of 
wheat, but to them forward 
through a series of years until enough 
wheat of a superior variety should be 
accumulated to enable the farmers to 
make the final test themselves. This 
work has been carried on at no expense 
to the farmer, for all the results are 
for the benefit of the public. 

“To create a new wheat, the pollen 
from the flower of one wheat must be 
artificially transferred to the stigma 
of another wheat. Wheat is a self-fer- 
Left to itself it will 

throughout endless 
Great care is necessary in 
the work, and trained men are essen- 
tial. As soon as the pollen is trans- 
ferred—which is done about four 
o’elock in the morning at the hour 
when the wheat florest open—the head 
of wheat is ineased in a tissue sack, so 
that the work may not be interferred 
with by any pilfering insect or bird. 
Two of the best-known varieties are 
selected, one for the father, the other 
When 
the harvest comes it may be that the 
new wheat has some of the poor, and 
few of the good, characteristics of the 
the 


carry 


tilizing plant. 
reproduce itself 
centuries. 


for the mother of the new race. 


parents; or the reverse may be 
case. 

“From the single head which results 
as the first haryest only a handful of 
kernels is threshed out. This handful 
is of immense importance, for these 
kernels may become the source of a 
mighty race, destined not only to sup- 
plant the old wheats, but to add enor- 
mously to the wealth of the world. But 
the last results are slowly won, for the 
first harvest is very meager, and the 
second and even the third are small. 
But after a number of years enough 
wheat can be garnered to the 
twentieth of an acre; and then comes 
To 
wheat requires infinite pains and pa- 
It has taken ten years to bring 
varieties at the Minne- 


SOW 


tangible results. breed a new 


tience. 
the new wheat 
sota Experiment Station to the farm 
test. 

“From the hour of the creation of 
the new wheat in the gray of a sum- 
mer morning, throughout its life, a 
careful record is kept of every event 
in its history in a book, which is the 
record of the wheat’s life. 

“Selection plays an important part 
as well as breeding. At every step on- 
ly the best wheat kernels and wheat 
stalks are preserved; defectives are re- 
jected. No effart is spared to give the 
new wheat the best possible start in 
life. In some ways the selection may 
be considered more important than the 
breeding itself. During these experi- 
ments nearly five hundred wheats were 
thrown away as deficients. Out of the 
entire number bred less than a dozen 
were retained. A number of these 
kept for future trials were especially 
prolific, registering as high as eight 
to ten bushels an acre above the old 
wheats planted alongside of them and 
receiving exactly the same treatment. 

“Tt seems fair to say that the in- 
crease of the new wheat over all old 
varieties will be at least two bushels 
an acre. In the three States of Min- 
nesota, North Dakota and South Da- 
kota there are on an average about fif- 
teen million acres of land planted to 
wheat. When the new wheat is in use 
over this region an increase of only 
two bushels an acre will make a crop 
at least thirty millions bushels larger 
than the old varieties would have 





yielded.” 


Address Delivered by W. L. Williamson Be- 
fore the Georgia Dairymen’s Asscciation. 
At the last meeting of the Georgia 
Dairymen’s Association, President 
Redding introduced Mr. W. L. Wil- 
liamson, of Harmony Grove, who, he 
said, had long experience in the sue- 
cessful conduct of a dairy and in the 
use of silos and ensilage. 

Mr. Williamson then spoke as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
T am asked by visitors to my dairy 
at home more frequently perhaps than 
any other question, What is the best 
feed for a cow? 

The idea seems to be that all feeds 
are alike in kind; that they only differ 
in the amount of digestible nutriment 
contained, that if a cow could eat 
enough wheat straw for example to 
sustain her, that wheat straw would 
be all that she would need, or that if 
she could get enough ecotton-seed meal 
or corn meal, that that 
thing is all she would need. 


particular 


My reply of course has to be a little 
extended to such questions. I have to 
explain that there are only a few feeds 
that ways approach the 
proper standard—in other words, that 
contain the proper proportions of the 
Wheat bran 
and pea vine hay are almost perfectly 
balanced, and a cow would be sustain- 
ed and do fairly well on a ration of 
these two feeds, or of either one of 
them, and if there was nothing else in- 
volved, I could answer them and rec- 
ommend one of these things. 


any near 


different feed elements. 


VARIETY OF FEEDS NEEDED 


But in successful feeding, a cow re- 
quires a variety. She not only re- 
quires the food elements in the proper 
proportion, but she will do better when 
given a number of different foods. She 
can use more feed with a better relish 
and can make better returns for what 
she eats. There is another peculiarity 
about a cow’s food. In a state of na- 
ture they eat nothing but grass and 
bulky feed, and on ordinary wild grass, 
which is not very nutritious, they can 
only eat enough and use enough to 
maintain the growth and conditions of 
T do 
not think they could eat enough wild 
Of course 
they could do it on a variety of culti- 
vated grasses. 

FEEDING 


the cow and to raise the young. 


grass to make dairy cows. 


FOR MILK 

If you make a dairy cow out of her, 
if you develop her beyond her natural 
condition, you have got to feed her 
upon something from which she can 
get the excess of feed elements needed 
to make milk. She has to have some- 
thing that is easily digested, and that 
she can eat and get the required ele- 
ments, and so in making up her ra- 
tions, it is necessary to feed a certain 
amount of bulky, and a certain amount 
of concentrated feed. Now, with this 
explanation, I will havé to say that if 
I was called on to name the best coarse 
food, one that we could least afford to 
do without, I would have no hesitaney 
in saying instantly corn ensilage. 

Pea hay contains nearly as much 
protein as wheat bran. It only lacks 
two pounds I think, to the hundred in 
having as much protein, and so they 
are very nearly equal. But even with 
pea vine hay or corn ensilage, I would 
leave off the pea vine. 

I have fed for a number of years 
green sorghum. The cattle 
Bermuda pasture, and we supplement 
that with green sorghum—about all 
they will eat. 


run on 


We find, however, in our 


experience, that cows do very much 
better on ensilage than they do on 
sorghum and pasture. I think that 


sorghum has some strong advantages, 
in the way of resisting drouths, and I 
but 
corn ensilage is the best in my judg- 


expect to continue planting it, 


ment. 

THE VALUE OF CORN ENSILAGE 

I find that ensilage gives better re- 
sults. 
fodder, that is, the cured corn cut ear 
and all and fed. The comparisons that 
have been made on corn fodder and 
corn ensilage at the experiment sta- 
tions show about the same nutrient 
content, and the experiments as to the 
resulting products show only about 10 


The same way with the corn 





to 121% per cent. in favor of the en- 


been very few of these scientific ex- 

periments. I believe ensilage gives 

better results than the scientists show. 
BERMUDA GRASS 

I have never seen an 

green Bermuda grass. 


analysis of 
The analysis of 
It is the finest 
hay outside of clover or pea-vines of 
any other hay. I think it has 8 per 
No other hay that I 
remember has over four ‘or five per 
cent. 


the hay is very fine. 


cent. of protein. 


But Bermuda pasturage even 
when supplemented with sorghum is 
not as good in my experience as corn 
ensilage. 

We have for the last two years 
milked about fifty We _ feed 
them in the winter months ensilage, 
straw; and pea vines. 


cows. 


In the summer 
they run on the Bermuda pasture and 
have the sorghum. We keep a record 
of all our milk, and know what each 
cow gives, and the difference between 
the results for the last two winters 
and the last 2 summers is very marked. 
They go in the barn about the Ist of 
November and stay there day and 
night until about the 1st of May. They 
receive the ensilage and then in the 
summer time they go to the pasture 
and receive the Bermuda and the sor- 
ghum. When they went to the pasture 
last year, they were averaging to the 
herd about seventeen and a_ half 
pounds of milk a day, but when they 
went back in the barn in the following 
November, they were giving about 
twelve pounds. This last spring they 
went to the pasture giving about eigh- 
teen pounds a day. We have not put 
them in the barn yet, but they are giv- 
ing slightly more than twelve pounds 
A part of this 40 per cent. dif- 
no doubt to other 
causes, such as working for their liv- 
ing in the hot summer months and livy- 
ing quietly in the stall in winter, but 
a good portion of it I am sure, is due 
to the superiority of ensilage. 
MANY QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 


now. 
ference is due 


The following questions were asked 
Mr. Williamson: 

Question: Can you make good en- 
silage out of pea vines ? 

Answer: Yes, sir; very good, but 
corn is best. 

Question: What is the effect of eot- 
ton-seed meal on the butter? 

Answer: Too much damages 
butter. 


the 


Question: About how much ought 
a cow to have not to hurt the butter? 

Answer: She should have four or 
five pounds.a day and not hurt the but- 
ter. 

Question: Lion’t you think the sor- 
ghum is a little better feed than corn, 
before the corn is put up in the silo? 

Answer: I do not. When we are 
cutting ensiliage, we quit cutiing our 
the 
Our rule has 
peen to bring in a load of sorghum and 
feed it to the eows right fresh, but 
when changing to the ersiiage coru 
the milk yield invariably increases, 
and just as surely goes back again 
when they are put back on the sor- 
ghum. 

Question: In what stage do you cue 
yeur corn ? 


sorghum for the time and feed 


fresh cut ensilage eorn. 


Answer: It ought to be pretty well 
I prefer that it be some- 
what beyond th» reusting eer stage 
vith an oceasiona’: ear getting dry and 
hiavd. 


inutured, 


Question: In what stage do you ent 
your sorghum / 

Auswer: In ary stage when we need 
it arter it gets large enough. but no 
doubt it is best just when it reaches 
maturity. 

Question: What kind of a silo have 
you ¢ 

Answer: Ours is square, but I very 
much prefer a round or circular one. 

Question: You say you keep your 
cows in the barn? 

Answer: Yes, sir; from November 
to May. Our stalls feet 
wide, and we can make the length fit 
the cow, as the manger is adjustable, 
and ean be so placed that the cow 
stands exactly on edge of gutter. We 
have got sixty-five stalls, and they are 
generally nearly full. I have no idea 


that there is one cow in five hundred 
that gets soiled in that way. They keep 


clean whether you have bedding under 


are three 





(Continued on Page 8.) 
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A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


There is no wealth but life—life, 
including all its powers of love, of joy 
and of admiration. That country is 
richest which nourishes the greatest 
number of noble and happy human be- 
ings; that man is richest who, having 
perfected the functions of his own life 
to the utmost, has also the widest help- 
ful influence, both personal and by 
means of his possessions, over the lives 


of others.—John Ruskin. 





The Boer War has ended. England 
has triumphed, but she has paid dear- 
ly in blood and treasure for her vic- 
tory. She realizes now that Kruger 
had the vision of a seer when he de- 
élared at the outset that if the Boers 
should lose their independence, it 
would be at a “cost that would stagger 
humanity.” 





The Fertilizer Trust representatives 
who have been conferring with the 
heads of the German potash industry 
for several weeks, have entered into 
an arrangement that seems to give the 
Trust about all that it desires. As the 
press dispatch puts it: “The Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical Company and the 
German potash syndicate have reached 
a ‘community of interest’ agreement, 
according to which there is to ke no 
competition between them, and in the 
future potash will be sold to the Vir- 
ginia-Carolina Company on favorable 
terms.” e. 





A really deserving and creditable 
publication is the North Carolina 
Booklet issued by the North Carolina 
Booklet Co., Raleigh, and edited by 
some of the patriotic women of our 
State. Twelve numbers have already 
been issued, and if a sufficient number 
of renewals and new subscriptions are 
received by June 17th, the publication 
will be continued another year. Each 
number is devoted to some matter of 
State history, written by an authority, 
and printed in handsome booklet form. 
The subscription price is 10 cents a 
copy, $1 a year. We hope that the pub- 
lishers will receive. sufficient support 
to insure its continuance. 





At Annapolis a few weeks ago Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, in a burst of enthu- 
siasm, declared that “the flag must 
eome down nowhere it has been plant- 
ed.” He was evidently a litle move 
cool and jacicious at Arlington on 
Memorial Pay, when he sai:i: 

“We believe that we can rapidl> 
teach the people of the Philippine Is- 
lands not only how to enjoy but how to 
make good use of their freedom; and 
with their growing knowledge, their 


growth in self-government shall keep | 


steady pace. When‘they have thus 
shown their capacity for real freedom 
by their power of self-government, 
then, and not till then, will it be pos- 
sible to decide whether they are. to 
exist independently of us or be knit to 
us by ties of common friendship and 
interest.” 


THIS WEEK’S PAPER—SOME RANDOM 
, COMMENT. 


On page 1 is a brief description of 
the new Agricultural Year-book now 
about ready for distribution. Any 
Progressive Farmer reader may get a 
copy free by applying to his Represen- 
tative in Congress. It is a really val- 
uable work, and it is to be regretted 
that it is put into the hands of so 
many people who do not appreciate it. 

Why cut worms should have an an- 
tipathy to china berries we do not 
know, but we thank Mrs. J. L. D. for 
writing us of the matter. It can be 
easily tested. Let other readers fol- 
low her example, and write us of rem- 
edies they have tried and found of 
use on the farm. 

Harry Farmer is 
among our readers, and is going to 
of the and 
come under his obser- 


taking a tour 


point out some failures 
sueeesses that 
vation and their causes. Next week he 
will report his visit to a trucker. 

Our Sampson County correspondent 
paints a glowing picture of the agri- 
cultural advantages and _ possibilities 
of his section. And the 
doubtless not overdrawn. In most sec- 
tions of the State there is little reason 
to complain of Nature’s work. What 
North Carolina agriculture needs is 
men to apply to it the same up-to-date 
and progressive methods that business 
men have to adopt. The successful 
farmer, like the lawyer or doctor, 
needs special training, special study, 
for his life work. Like the lawyer and 
doctor also, he must get out of the 
ruts made by his grandfather and get 
the latest, most modern equipment. 
With enough scientifically trained 
farmers, improved machinery and ap- 
proved business methods, how rich 
that Black River section might be- 
come! In this connection read that 
remarkably suggestive article, “Intel- 
ligence and Land Values,” which we 
are printing on page 8. Prof. Clax- 
ton’s doctrine is as true as gospel, al- 
though so few, so very few, have ever 
given the matter enough thought to 
become thoroughly converted to it. 

The Elizabeth City Tar Heel preach- 
es a bit of good Progressive Farmer 
doctrine. The State needs nothing 
more sorely than more and better live 
stock, and we are glad to re-echo that 
sentiment wherever we find it. 

Moreover, we ought to have a score 
of silos for every one now in the State. 
To those who have them or think of 
building them, Mr. Williamson’s ad- 
dress will be of interest. 

Entomologist Sherman’s article 
ought to have been put on the first 
page. Our readers should take advan- 
tage of his offer to examine any insect 
pest or give advice regarding it. 

We do not doubt: the efficiency of 
the preventive of crow damages men- 
tioned by the Chapel Hill News. But 
how about the expense? Of course, 
you can better afford to give the erow 
several grains of corn rather than re- 
plant one hill, but—well, we should 
like to hear from others as to this mat- 
ter. 


picture is 


Plain speeech—how many crimes are 
committed in thy name! We are very 
glad to republish and commend Ian 
Maclaren’s picture of the “bluff and 
blunt” man. “Well, it’s the truth,” is 
the defense invariably offered by such 
a character. The very same excuse 
might be offered by one continually 
prating of the terrors of death and 
hell, or by some foul-mouthed lover of 
vulgarity. Worst of all, the bluff and 
blunt man often imagines he is brave, 
while\in faet that which passes for 
plain speaking is often nearer akin to 
cowardice. The highest form of brav- 
ery is self control; and we must, bear 
in mind that if is the duty of man not 
to tell all the stuff that has found a 
lodging-place in his brain and which 
he all truth, but 
only timely and wholesome truth. In 
telling this alone the plain-spoken man 
will find a task large enough for him. 

Mr. Battle’s delightful memories of 
old time lawyers reminds us that we 
are not getting many responses to our 
call for artieles on “Old Times in the 
| South.” The competition will cer- 
\tainly not close before July 1st, and 
we hope that a goodly number of our 
older readers will yet write us their 
|reminisecences of slavery, Civil War 
ior Reconstruction days. 
| But as for that North Carolina 
;counties puzzle—well, we are heartily 
‘glad that the date limit will be reach- 
‘ed before this issue gets into the hands 
of our readers. The stock of solutions 
is quite formidable in appearance, and 


| before our next issue we must examine 
| each one carefully and award the 
|prize. We shall also print the puzzle 
|in full with the correct list of answers 


as furnished by the author. 


believes true—not 











| Conduct is three-fourths of life.— 
! Mathew Arnold. 





The Progressive Farmer, June 10, 1902. 


MORE ABOUT THE REFORMATORY. — 

We are publishing this week two 
more letters regarding the Reforma- 
tory, both of which reached us before 
last week’s Progressive Farmer con- 
taining our editorial on this subject 
was sent out. One of these letters op- 
poses the Reformatory; the other fav- 
ors it. And it is, very naturally, a 
man who has seen the workings of 
such institutions, a progressive young 
Tennessee farmer, who champions the 
Reformatory, while Mr. Fleming and 
Mr. Andrews, no doubt, are writing 
from hearsay, though with the best of 
It is ver¥ noticeable that the 
men who see the work of such institu- 


motives. 


tions become convinced of their merit. 
And in States which once establish Re- 
formatories they are never discontin- 
ued. And sinee the testimony of men 
who have seen and tested a thing is 
usually better than that of men who 
have only heard rumors regarding. it, 
we are inclined to attach more weight 
the of Mr. Miller than to 
those of our two other correspondents. 

Mr. Miller had not seen our edito- 
rial when he wrote, but it is note- 
worthy that he makes the very same 
point that we emphasized last week, 
namely. that it is cheaper to pay $125 
a year to set a boy right in a Reform- 
atory than to pay practically the same 
sum for his maintenance in a work- 
house or prison “to prepare him for 
a life of crime.” 

Moreover, the Henderson Gold Leaf 
presents the anti-Reformatory side in 
its last issue. The proportion of young 
negro criminals is so much larger than 
that of young white criminals, it says, 
that “the State would not be able to 
provide on institution big enough to 
accommodate them.” But this is not 
a valid argument. There would be, of 
course, two institutions, one for each 
race. But not all youthful transgres- 
sors would go to the Reformatory; the 
judges would use their own discretion 
in such matters. If the State could 
not easily care for all young offenders, 
the proportion could be kept in the 
ratio of the population of the races— 
66 per cent white, 34 per cent negro— 
and only the negroes most likely to be 
benefited taken. 

The Gold Leaf also falls into the ex- 
ploded and groundless error that the 
Reformatory would be a good “place 
to be taken care of and educated;” but 
we said enough as to this last week. 
As Mr. Miller points out in his letter, 
the training is hard and _ rigorous 
enough to keep the place from being 
attractive, while at the same time the 
wholesome influences, hard work and 
stern discipline, bring out the best 
that is in the young offenders. The 
officers know they have wild colts to 
break, and Mr. Andrews and the Gold 
Leaf are seriously in error in think- 
ing that only easy, namby-pamby 
training is given. 

In spite of all the dust that has 
been raised, these great facts stand 
out as firm as a stone wall: The Re- 
formatory makes good citizens of 
three-fourths of the young offenders; 
the prison doesn’t. The Reformatory 
trains away from crime, the prison to- 
ward crime. The Reformatory spends 
to strengthen and _ reform 
erring boys and girls; the prison 
spends money to make them worse. 

North Carolina’ needs the Reform- 
atory. 


views 


to 


money 





MAY BE A CURE ALL 


On May 20, immediately after the 
unveiling of the Shipp monument in 
Charlotte, Mayor Brown of that city, 
sent the following graceful and ap- 
propriate telegram to President Pal- 
ma, who had that day assumed the 
Presidency of the newly-launeched Cu- 
ban Republie: 

“Mecklenburg, the birth-place of 
American liberty, today unveils a mon- 
ument to the memory of Lieutenant 
Shipp, who laid down his life at San 
Juan Hill for independence, 
and the descendants of the heroes of 
the American Revolution send greet- 
ings and congratulations to the young 
republic, Cuba Libre.” 

Last week the Mayor received the 
following reply: 

“Republic de Cuba, 
“Presidencia, 
“Habana, de Mayo, 1902. 
“Sr. P. M. Brown, Mayor, Charlotte, 

N. O.: 

“Muy Sr. Mio: El Sr. Presidente 
de la Republica me encarga su expres- 
sion sincera de gratitud por la atenta 
felicitacion de Ud. con motive de la 
constitucion de la Republica de Cuba. 

“DE UD. ATTO. y S,5S., 
“M. PAS.” 

Mr. Brown is delighted: with the re- 
sponse and will take it to the nearest 
drug store and have it filled the next 
time he feels badly. 


Cuban 


Or 


“e 


FOUR IKPORTANT COMMENCEMENT AD- 
DRESSES, 


We know that we have missed sever- 
al very interesting features of the 
commencement season that has just 
ended in North Carolina, but having 
heard Dr. Vann’s baccalaureate ser- 
mon to the Baptist Female University 
graduates, Dr. Backus’s address at the 
A. and M. College commencement, 
Governor Aycock’s speech at Salem 
Female Academy, and Dr. Van Dyke’s 
address at Trinity, we think we have 
had our share of the good things. 

*% * * *% * * *% 

As a preacher we think Dr. Vann 
has no superior in the State. And 
in his baccalaureate sermon this year 
The nobility of 


service was his subject, and he em- 


he was at his best. 
phasized the fact that the dominating 
motive of all great lives is a desire to 
This, too, is the true re- 
ligion, he said; the desire to serve God 


help othérs. 
by aiding Ilis creatures. “The man 
who asks only to be saved from Hell 
makes a coward’s plea, and the man 
who desires only to reach Heaven is 
making a beggar’s prayer; true reli- 
gion shows itself not .in these things 
but in a passionate desire to serve 
God and man.” Dr. Vann also urged 
the dignity of labor. “God gave to the 
world directly from His hand two men, 
Adam and Jesus Christ, the one a 
gwardener, the other a carpenter, and 
so made clear that all of us should 
labor with our hands and know the 
touch of tools.” 

* * * * *e * * 

Dr. Backus’s subject was “An Age 
of Invention and Discovery; which, 
of course, caused every one to expect 
that he would talk of nineteenth cen- 
tury progress. But he didn’t. A 
greater century than that just ended, 
he argued, was that from 1450 to 1550, 
“the transition period from the dark- 
ness of the Middle Ages to the light 
of modern civilization”’—the century 
when an astonished world saw and felt 
the work of Columbus, da Gama, Co- 
pernicus, Martin Luther, Gutenberg, 
Calvin, Raphael, and Michael Angelo. 
In this period the New World was 
found; the shortest route to India dis- 
covered; Copernicus shattered the 
false theories concerning the plane- 
tary system; the first printed book 
made its appearance; the compass 
came into general use, and enabled 
men to steer boldly into unknown 
seas; gunpowder revolutionized war- 
fare; the Renaissance in science and 
art heralded a new day, and the super- 
stitions that had long held men in 
bondage were swept away like chaff 
before a fire. It was indeed a century 
of marvelous changes, which Dr. Back- 


shake the faith of some in the boasted 
superiority of our own time. 
* * * * * * * 
Gov. Aycock’s Salem speech was of 
a high order. One of the striking 
statements made in the outset was 
that “the real Abou Ben Ahdem can 
only exist in him who has first set his 
heart upon God, for no one truly 
loves his fellowman who does not first 
love Him who made his fellowman;” 
then, after briefly reviewing Salem 
history, he took up the State’s educa- 
tional problems. One paragraph of 
this speech deserves especial atten- 
tion, and we reproduce it herewith: 
“We are in a period when the de- 
mand is for universal education and 
that demand can only be adequately 
made and can only be sustained by 
the right sort of education. We must 
not only teach, but we must teach 
aright. We must teach all the people 
to know something, to do something, 
to be something. Knowledge is pow- 
er, but it is power merely because it 
enables us to be something, and to be 
something is what constitutes charac- 
ter and this last is the only thing 
which we can take into the world to 
come. Education is not reading and 
writing alone—or rather, it is reading 
and writing, but it is something more, 
something better, something higher, 
for we read and write not as an end, 
but as a means, and if we take what 
we be the shall 
neither do anything nor be anything. 
All that there is in the 
lus, poetry, astronomy, science, what- 
soever things may be taught us, are 
valuable only because they enable us 
to do something worth’ being done, 
and to become something worth be- 
ing.” 
* 


know to end we 


books, ecaleu- 


* * * * * 

Dr. Van Dyke’s subject was “Lit- 
erature and Life,” but it would be as 
difficult to tell the force and beauty 
of the address by making a few ex- 
tracts from it as it would be to give 
an idea of the beauty of*some splen- 
did tree by plucking a few leaves from 


its branches. Nevertheless, the leaves 


* 





in themselves might be worth looking 


us recounted with such eloquence as to. 


at, and for these reasons we shall cull 
a few sentences from Dr. Van Dyke’s 
talk. He confined himself to a discus- 
sion of English literature in the nine- 
teenth century—a period without a 
Shakespeare or Milton, but with a 
multitude of stars of hardly less than 
first magnitude. Taking up fiction, he 
first paid a glowing tribute to Wal- 
ter Scott who has made us think of 
Scotland as Scott-land and whose 
books ennoble and strengthen. Dickens, 
Thackeray and Hawthorne were next 
briefly reviewed, after which the 
speaker called attention to the  in- 
fluence of fiction on modern life and 
the part it has played in some of the 
“The 
influence of the novel is hardly less 
potent than that of the pulpit, for the 
preacher speaks only on the Sabbath, 


great movements ‘of our time. 


while the novel is read six days in the 
week, sometimes seven. Read novels; 
read them for pleasure—not for the 
pleasure which debases or which would 
make you ashamed, but for the pleas- 
ure that ennobles, that gives you high- 
er ideals of manhood and womanhood 
and a wider outlook on life.” 

Next Dr. Van Dyke spoke of the 
three great teacher-philosophers of the 
century—Carlyle, Emerson and Rus- 
kin. They waged a powerful warfare 
on shams and the solemn plausibilities 
of the world. “Carlyle’s most charac- 
teristic message was, ‘Work, don’t 
dare to die until you have done some 
permanent work.’ Emerson preached 
the gospel of the individual. Ruskin, 
more versatile, spoke less powerfully 
than the other two, but his was an 
even nobler teaching—that ‘there is no 
wealth but life; the power to enjoy, 
to admire, to‘love.’ ” - 

The books which treat of the beau- 
ties of nature were next discussed. The 
speaker said that no man should keep 
his eyes so fixed on the next world as 
to be oblivious to the beauties of this; 
that he should hate to have to confess 
to St. Peter at Heaven’s gate that he 
had learned nothing of the beauty with 
which God surrounds His _ creature 
here. 

Poetry, the finest form of literature, 
was last mentioned. “It is better for 
a man to be ignorant of facts than in- 
sensible to ideals,” said Dr. Van Dyke. 
“TY had rather my children should grow 
up believing that the world is flat and 
that electricity is a bug, than that 
they should grow up without the poet- 
ry, the sentiment, the ideals, that make 
up the best of life.’ The three great 
poets of the nineteenth century,Words 
worth, Browning and Tennyson, were 
then discussed with poetic insight and 
scholarly charm. “Wordsworth brings 
to a busy age the gift of tranquility, 
Browning, a recognition of the glory 
of the imperfect and incentive to cour- 
age and action, while Tennyson has 
presented life under law, or spiritual 
symmetry, showing us man’s relation 
to woman, to his fellow men and to his 
country.” 





THE COTTON CROP. 


Theodore H. Price, the New York 
cotton broker, sends The Progressive 
Farmer the following statement as to 
the cotton acreage and condition of 
the crop: 

The acreage planted in cotton for 
the season of 1902-03, together with 
the fertilizers purchased for use in 
connection with the crop so planted, 
has been made the subject of a thor- 
ough canvass by me. One thousand 
nine hundred and sixty-one replies to 
inquiries these subjects 
have been received from 675 cotton- 
producing counties (the total number 
of eotton-producing counties 
762). 

The indicated inerease in acreage 
for the whole area is three and one- 
half per cent. (34% per cent.), distrib- 
uted as set forth below. 

The indicated average decrease in 
the use of fertilizers is six and twen- 
ty-seven one-hundreths per cent. (6.27 
per cent.), distributed as shown be- 
low. 


concerning 


being 


The planting is reported on an aver- 
age seven days late, but much less re- 
planting than usual is stated to have 
been necessary. 

The condition of the crop is gener- 
ally reported as exceptionally favora- 
ble. As I did not ask for any state- 
ment of condition in figures or per- 
centage, it is impracticable to express 
the tenor of my replies mathematic- 
ally, but I feel justified in say that the 
majority of my correspondents take a 
most encouraging view of the pros- 
pect. 





A fairy’s wand has no such joy-pro- 
voking power as a compliment from.a 
daughter to-her mother. A girl doesn’t 
know what it can do until she tries it. 





—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


The Thinkers, 


$$ 
EX-SECRETARY HERBERT ON TRUSTS 


The address of Hon. Hilary A. Her. 
bert at the University of North Car. 
olina commencement yesterday was 
the effort of a statesman. It is worth 
a careful reading as it appears in to- 
day’s Observer. The menace of trusts 
and monopolies to the republic is 
startling, as the eloquent Speaker 
pointed out. No doubt he found the 
audience before him and no doubt he 
will find his greater audience through 
the press in entire sympathy with } 


lis 
indignant remonstrance 


against the 
policy the great combines are pursu: 
ing today of selling their mannfaa. 
tures cheaper abroad than at 

and justifying themselves in this 
saying it is necessary to keep 
plants running all the time. That ; 
they must discriminate against their 
fel- 


Ip 


home people—they must rob their 
low-countrymen—in order to open 
and exploit foreign markets. Th: 

umental hoggishness of the trusts 
seen in this. 


is 
They owe their very life 
to legislation of a nationally selfish 
character in order that home jndys. 
tries and home labor might be pro- 
tected, as they claimed a high tari# 
would do. And yet, after the protec. 
tive tariff has made them abnormally 
rich and strong, they utterly disre- 
gard the/fact that the home consumer 
has any rights and do not hesitate to 
overcharge him, as the Dingley tariff 
permits them to do, and undercharge 
the foreigner. The thought makes 
the blood boil—it makes one hot under 
the collar. Like ex-Secretary Herbert, 
we cannot believe that the American 
people will continue to permit this 
outrage to continue.—Charlotte Ob- 
server, June 5th. 





A CHILD RACE. 

The first point that impressed me 
during a recent trip south was the dif- 
ference between a historic race and a 
child race. The Aryan and Semitic 
races, after thousands of years of hard 
thinking and dealing with emergen- 
cies, are historic races. The Negroes 
are a child race. Contact with the su- 
perior races has only permeated to 
their level in a few places. They have 
the recklessness, the carelessness, the 
impatience in industry, the lack of 
providence, the sudden gusts of emo- 
tion, of children. This child race was 
planted in the midst of the advanced 
race, and now in some parts of the 
“black belt”? they number seven to one. 

The problem of rapidly taking them 
over the distance intervening between 
them and the advanced race is tremen- 
dous. , 

The second point which I observed 
was that slavery had not fitted the 
negroes for freedom. It curbed licen- 
tiousness, by discipline, in some direc- 
tions, while in other ways it helped it. 
It destroyed the famiiy, the basis of 
morality. They were sunk to a lower 
level, and not only was their ability to 
raise themselves lost, but the external 
prop which held them up was knocked 
from under them. This is not an in- 
dictment of the negro, but of the slav- 
ery which forced him down and did 
not teach him how to stand on his own 
feet. 

The third impression which I re- 
eeived was a sense of the damage we 
had done by injudigious interference, 
by our partially criminally culpable 
policy of reconstruction. As General 
Armstrong said, It was a bridge of 
wood over a river of fire. It set eman- 
cipated slaves over their former 
ters. It gave them rights they were 
not fitted to use or exercise . It was 
an abstract regard for’ rights the 
working out of which diverted the ne- 
groes from the only paths along which 
their redemption can be accomplished. 
—Professor Felix Adler, of New York, 
President of the Society For Ethical 
Culture. 


mas- 





Gen. W. P. Roberts, of the First 
North Carolina Congressional Dis- 
trict announces in his policy his op- 
position to the white man paying any- 
thing towards the edueation of the 
negro While the negro may not bt 
entitled to an education at the hands 
of the white man as a matter of com 
mon ri,xht, he is on general principles 
and we hope that General Roberts will 
not be elected on his platform. He ar- 
genes that to educate the negro would 
be but to undo the effect of the Con- 
stitutional Amendment, which may be 
true. Some doubt that the negro: 15 
benefited by an education, yet let us 
give him the benefit of the doubt and 
do all we can to make of him the best 
an1 most intelligent citizen possible.— 
Gastonia News. 
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State News. 
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tems of Intenest ,Gleaned From Our Corre- 
spondents and Exchanges in all 
Parts of the State. 

State Superintendent Joyner says 
that the people of Roxboro have voted 
a special tax for public schools, only 
gix votes being cast against it. 

The Post’s Washington correspond- 
ent says that Ex-Attorney General 
Zeb Vance Walser will be the Repub- 
lican nominee for Congress in the new 
Seventh District. 

News has been received of the en- 
rement of Miss Lotiise Lee Vann 


gag , 
Parker, daughter of Col. and Mrs. My- 


I 


ron M. Parker, of Washington, to Con- 
gressman Spencer Blackburn, of this 
State. The wedding will take place 


next December. 

Hon. H. L. Cook, in a card in the 
Fayetteville Observer, withdraws his 
name as a candidate for Congress. 
Hale’s friends say this gives Cumber- 
Jand to him unanimously. They also 
claim strength for him in the upper 
Cape Fear counties. 

Statesville Mascot: Crop reports 
from Iredell-are not encouraging. A 
few—very few—farmers report good 
wheat; most of them say they cannot 
make even one-half crop. Corn and 
cotton have come up badly in many 
places, especially on red lands and 
were needing rain. 

A Kildee, Randolph County, cor- 
respondent of The Progressive Farm- 
er, writes: “Corn planting is over; 
thet which is up is looking well. Peo- 
ple are well up with their work. Cot- 
ton acreage about the same as usual. 
We have good stands and it is looking 
well. Wheat crop small and thin.” 

Warsaw Cor. Post: Again Duplin 
County has the honor of shipping the 
largest number of crates of strawber- 
ries this season, and in a few weeks 
thousands of plants will be set for the 
purpose of winning the championship 
next season. Shipments of the “big 
blue” have begun and our people hope 
to realize a good profit on the crop. 


Elizabeth City dispatch 2nd: The 
Godfrey brick building was totally de- 
stroyed by fire today and two men 
perished. The dead are W. K. Carter 
and Benjamin Ward. The lower floor 
of the building was occupied by J. R. 
Bergeron’s saloon, and the upper floor 
was the sleeping apartment of Berger- 
ow’s son, Carter and Ward. Young 
Bergeron had a narrow escape. His 
roommates were penned in the blazing 
building and every avenue of escape 
closed. Their charred remains were 
removed from the ruins this after- 
noon, 


Washington Cor. Charlotte Observ- 
er: Postmaster Mullen today had an 
extended interview with Superintend- 
ent Machen with reference to the free 
rural delivery situation in Mecklen- 
burg. It has been determined to have 
a map prepared, showing all roads in 
the county and the localities not at 
present served by carriers, with a view 
of establishing a network of rural de- 
livery throughout the county. Mr. 
Machen’s credulity was given a severe 
jar when the Charlotte postmaster 
told him that there were 95 miles of 
macadamized road, in Mecklenburg. 
Much eloquence was necessary to con- 
vince him that Mr. Mullen was not 
speaking in a pickwickian sense. 

Raleigh Cor. Messenger: There is 
beginning to be quite a lot of talk 
about the aspirants, other than Judge 
Clark, for judicial nominations. For 
example it is said that the race be- 
tween Judge Brown and H. G. Con- 
nor is lively and closer than was at 
first expected; in other words that 
Brown is developing strength in some 
unexpected places, along the southern 
border, for example. As/ to Judge 
Winston it is more than hinted that 
R. B. Peebles will defeat him. Judge 
Neal’s renomination is now regarded 
as quite well assured. It appears cer- 
tain that this district will nominate 
W. R. Allen. 

Statesville Landmark: The State 
Board of Agriculture has increased 
the appropriation to the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College from $40,000 
to $50,000 for running expenses, a part 
of the inerease being larger salaries 
‘or the members of the faculty. The 
Board also appropriated $2,000 to pay 
agricultural students for work on the 
College farm and established 60 free 
scholarships for agricultural students. 
The Board also appropriated $750 for 





the coming State Fair, the amount to’ 


be used “only in payment for pre- 

miums for live stock and farm prod- 

ucts exhibited by the farmers of North 

Carolina.” Heretofore the Board has 

given $1,500 annually to the State 
air, 





Charity and Children: We give 
greeting to Dr. John E. White, of At- 
lanta, Ga. Wake Forest did the work 
for him last week and he will wear the 
honorable title with becoming dignity. 
The degree of D:D. was also conferred 
upon Rev. Geo. W. Green, of China, 
and Rev. J.. W. Lynch, of Virginia; 
and L.L. D. was given to Mr. Stephen 
B. Weeks, the historian. 

Mr. James H. Pou, of Raleigh, is 
out in a letter to the public calling 
upon the Democrats in the State who 
are opposed to Judge Clark to vote in 
the primary for Hon. M. H. Justice, 
Judge of the Superior Court of the 
Fourteenth Judicial District. He 
asks that all who are opposed to Judge 
Clark enter the primaries and vote for 
Judge Justice, and after the State 
Convention unite and vote the ticket 
from top to bottom. 


Cary Cor. News and Observer, 6th: 
The entire plant of the Cary Lumber 
Company was totally destroyed by fire 
early this afternoon. The most con- 
servative estimate of the loss sustain- 
ed places it at $50,000. The insurance 
amounted to less than $20,000. The 
blaze started in the boiler room; how, 
it is unknown. It was the biggest and 
most destructive fire that has occurred 
in this section for years, perhaps in 
all its history. One million feet of 
lumber, covering about two acres of 
ground were destroyed, together with 
all the buildings and machinery of the 
plant. 


Statesville Cor. Charlotte Observer: 
The County Commissioners were in 
regular session today and besides the 
routine business transacted, a tax levy 
of 91 2-3 cents on $100 and $2.75 on the 
poll was made for 1902. They in- 
creased the road tax 6 2-3 cents on the 
$100, that tax having been 8 1-3 cents. 
A large number of representative cit- 
izens from different sections of the 
county appeared before the board in 
behalf of better roads and asked that 
they take prompt action toward mak- 
ing permanent roads, but for some 
reason of which the public is unaware, 
they failed to take other steps in this 
direction aside from increasing the 
road tax. 


Greensboro dispatch: The Board of 
County Commissioners acted on two 
important school matters today, order- 
ing on the recommendation of the 
board of education local tax elections 
for a special school district composed 
of Sandy Ridge school district No. 1, 
and Millwood school district No. 4; 
and also for a special school district 
composed of Dover school district No. 
2 and Colfax school district No. 3. 
This is in line with the prevailing idea 
that the school districts should be lar- 
ger than they are at present. In the 
two special districts mentioned a spe- 
cial annual tax of not more than 12 
cents on the $100 and 36 cents on the 
poll may be levied provided a majority 
of the voters agree. 





LATEST NORTH CAROLINA CROP BULLE- 
TiN. 





The State Crop Bulletin issued by 
the Weather Bureau last Tuesday, is 
as follows: 

Cotton suffered considerably from 
the cool weather, and many plants 
have become yellow or sickly in ap- 
pearance, hence growth has been very 
slow during the week; chopping cot- 
ton is approaching completion; on ac- 
count of dry weather much late 
planted is not yet up. Corn has also 
suffered, but to a much less extent 
from drought and cool nights; gener- 
ally the crop is in good condition and 
most of it has received second cultiva- 
tion; ravages by worms are reported 
by a large number of correspondents. 
The outlook for tobacco is not good 
at present; growth was checked this 
week, so that recently set out plants 
have not secured a good start; poor 
stands, irregularity in growth, and 
damage by insects contribute to the 
unfavorable prospect for this 
While a number of reports indieate 
that the heads of winter wheat are fill- 
ing well, the crop is ripening so low 
that much ean hardly be cut; harvest 
will soon begin; chinch bugs are dam- 


crop. 


aging wheat. Spring oats are begin- 
ning to suffer from drought at the 
most critical period of growth, while 
beginning to head. Peanuts seem to 
be doing fairly well. 
properly worked are in good condition, 
and vegetables of all kinds have be- 
come abundant. Digging Irish pota- 
toes is underway, with indications for 
a somewhat inferior yield. Fruit is 
still falling considerably. A full crop 
of. blackberries is promised. The 
strawberry season is about over. 


Gardens where 





Concord Times: The reports from 
the crops in this county, with the ex- 
ception of wheat, are most encourag- 
ing. 





>. ¢ 





FIGURES AS TO POLL TAX DISFRAN- | 
* CHISEMENT, eas 





The Washington correspondent of 
the Charlotte Observer writes as fol- 
lows: 

State Chairman Simmons has now 
heard from about half the counties in 
the State with reference to the poll- 
tax situation, and it is only telling 
half the story to say that he is well 
pleased. In 49 counties only 3,648 
Democrats are found on the delin- 
quent list, while in the same number 
of counties 5,490 Republicans and 
Populists and 14,943 negroes failed 
to comply with the law. Of course a 
large number of the negroes on the de- 
linquent list are able to read and 
write, but an exact estimate of the 
number cannot be made, as the returns 
in this respect are incomplete. Basing 
the figures on the returns already re- 
ceived 7,220 Democrats, 10,000 white 
tepublicans and about 30,000 negroes 
in the State have failed to pay their 
poll tax, and consequently will not be 
allowed to vote. Chairman Simmons 
has again sent out letters asking for 
complete returns. Of the counties 
heard from 27 are in the east and 22 
are western counties. The great ma- 
jority of the negroes who failed to pay 
their taxes live in the east. The ma- 
jority of the white men who failed to 
pay live in the west. Of the Demo- 
crats reported unpaid 2,168 live in the 
cast, 1,480 in the west. Of the white 
Republicans and Populists 1,777 live 
in the east, 3,717 in the west. Ten 
thousand of the unpaid negroes live 
in the east. In this calculation the 
first, second, third, fourth and sixth 
districts are considered the east, and 
the fifth, seventh, eighth, ninth and 
tenth districts are considered the west. 





NORTH CAROLINA AFFAIRS IN WASE- 
INGTON. 





Washington Cor. Post: The Presi- 
dent evidenced his high regard for 
Senator Pritchard today before a par- 
ty of North Carolinians. Speaking to 
them, he said: “I want to tell you that 
no man in either branch of Congress 
stands higher than Senator Pritch- 
ard.” The President made this com- 
plimentary reference to the Senator 
in his characteristic and emphatic 
style. , 

The fact that Senator Pritchard has 
invited the President to spend a week 
in Western North 
guest next fall will be of special in- 
terest to North Carolinians. Senator 
Pritchard made the invitation all the 
more attractive to the President by 
describing the opportunities afforded 
for hunting bear in the Black moun- 
tains. The President spoke enthusias- 
tically of such a trip and he told the 
Senator that if he could possibly get 
away from Washington he will be only 
too glad to do so. Big Tom Wilson, 
whose fame as a bear hunter has often 
been told, will have a special invita- 
tion to accompany the President in 
pursuit of bear if he ean make the 
trip. One of the most gratifying re- 
sults of the Senator 
Pritchard was the President’s refer- 
enee to the Appalachian Park meas- 
ure, which he very strongly favors. 
Mr. Roosevelt expressed the hope that 
the bill for the establishment of the 
park would pass at this session of 


interview to 


Congress. 

With the establishment of another 
circuit judgeship in the Fourth Dis- 
trict, of which North Carolina is a 
part, it is that Senator 
Pritchard would be tendered the ap- 
pointment by President Roosevelt. In- 


believed 


teresting just now is the fact recently 
developed that the district is entitled 
to another judge and that Judge Si- 
monton and Goff, the two presiding 
judges of the district, have urged that 
Congress pass a bill increasing the 
number of judges in the district to 
three. 





Raleigh Cor. Charlotte Observer 
Tth: This afternoon President H. G. 
Conner and members of the 
executive committee of the State Lit- 
erary and Historical Association met 
here to make arrangements for obtain- 
ing a charter for the Roanoke Island 
Celebration Company. It is proposed 
to organize a company with $250,000 
capital, with leave to begin work when 
$10,000 is raised. It is understood that 
the celebration will take place on 
Roanoke Island in August, 1904. W. 
D. Pruden, of Edenton, was made 
chairman of the Roanoke Island Cel- 
ebration Committee and it was decid- 
ed that this committee and various of- 
ficers of the Literaty and Historical 
Society will make a_ pilgrimage to 
Roanoke Island July 24 next. 


several 





The best hearts are always the 





bravest.—Sterne. 


The Progressive Farmer. June 19, 1902. 
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General News. _ 


THE WAR IN 8OUTH AFRICA COMES TO 
AN END. 








Boers Secure Favorable Terms and Agree to 
Lay Down Arms—Prisoners to be 
Returned. 
London, June 2.—The terms of 
peace controlling the surrender of the 
Boers to the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain are brief: 
“The burgher forces lay down their 
arms and hand over all the rifles, guns 
and munitions of war in their posses- 
sion or under their control. 
“All prisoners are to be brought 
back so soon as possible to South Afri- 
ca without loss of liberty or property 
“No action to be taken against pris- 
oners, except where they are ruilty o! 
breaches of the rules of yar. 
“Dutch is to be taught in the 
schools, if desired by the parents, and 
used in courts if necessary. 
“Rifles are allowed for protection. 
“Military occupation is to be with- 
drawn as som as possible and self 
government substituted. 
“There is to be no tax on the Trans- 
vaal to pay the cost of the war 
“The sum of three million sterling 
is to be provided tor restocking the 
Boers’ farms. 

“Rebels gre Jiable to trii' aceording 
to the law of the colony to which they 
belong. The rank and file will be dis- 
franchised for life. 

“The death penalty will not be in- 
flicted.” 
ANNOUNCED IN PARLIAMENT. 

London, June 3.—The demand for 
accommodations in the House of Com- 
mons last evening to hear the state- 
ment of the first Lord of the Treas- 
ury and government leader, A. J. Bal- 
four, was unprecedented. Mr. Balfour 
arose at 2.40 and announced the terms 
of peace in South Africa as follows: 

“His Excellency, Lord Milner, in 
behalf of the British government; his 
excellency, Mr. Steyn, General Brem- 
er General C. R. Dewet and Judge 


Hertzog, acting in behalf of the 
Orange Free State; and General 


Schalkburger, General Reitz, General 
Louis Botha and General Delary, act- 
ing in behalf of their respective burgh- 
ers, desiring to terminate the present 
hostilities agree to the following 
terms: 

“The burgher forces in therfield will 
forthwith lay down their arms. and 
hand over all guns, rifles and muni- 
tions of war in their possession or un- 
der their control, and desist from 
further resistance and acknowledge 
King Edward VII. as their lawful sov- 
ereign. The manner and details of this 
surrender will be arranged between 
Lord Kitchener and Commandant 
General Botha, assisted by General 
Delarey and Chief Commandant De- 
wet. 

“Second. All burghers outside the 
limits of the Transvaal and Orange 
River Colony, and all prisoners of war 
at present outside South Africa who 
are burghers, will, on duly declaring 
their accepatnee. of the position of 
subjects of His Majesty, be brought 
back to their homes as soon as means 
of transportation can be provided and 
means of subsistance assured. 

“Third. The burghers so returning 
will not be deprived of their personal 
liberty or property. 

“Fourth. No proceeding, civil or 
criminal, will be taken against any 
burghers surrendering or so returning 
for any acts in connection with the 
prosecution of the war.” 

After he had eoneluded reading the 
peace agreement Mr. Balfour _ pro- 
ceeded: 

There are certain important points 
not dealt with in the document I have 
just read and which was signed Satur- 
day night. Therefore it may be con- 
venient if I read a dispatch from Lord 
Kitchener to the Seeretary of State 
for War, dated May 30, as follows: 

“After handing the Boer delegates 
a copy of the draft of the agreement, 


I read them a statement and 


gave 
them a copy of it, as follows: 
“His Majesty’s government must 


place on record that the treatment of 
have 
been in rebellion and who now surren- 


Cape and Natal colonists who 
der will, if they return to their colo- 
the 


accordance 


colonial 
the 
laws of the colonists, and any British 


nies, be determined by 
courts and in with 
subjects who have joined the enemy 
will be liable to trial under the law of 
that part of the British Empire to 
which they belong. 

“Tis Majesty’s government are in- 
formed by the Cape government that 
their views regarding the terms to be 
granted to British subjects in Cape 
Colony, now in the field, or who have 
surrendered or been captured since 
April 12, 1901, are as follows: 





“With regard to the rank and file 


they should all, after surrender and 
giving up their arms, sign a document 
before the resident magistrate of the 
district in’ which they surrender, ‘ac- 
knowledging themselves guilty of trea- 
son, and the punishment to be accord- 
ed them, provided they are not guilty 
of murder or acts contrary to the 
usages of civilized warfare, shall be 
that they are not entitled, for life, to 
be registered as voters, or yote in any 
parliamentary or provincial council or 
municipal election. 

“With reference to justices of the 
peace, field cornets and all others who 
held official positions under the gov- 
ernment of Cape Colony, or who have 
been oeeupying positions of authority 
or who have held commands in the reb- 
shall be 


tried for high treason before the or- 


el or burgher forees, they 


dinary courts of the country or sych 
special courts as may hereafter be 
constituted, their punishment to be 
left to 
with the proviso that in no ease shall 
the penalty of death be inflicted. 
“The Natal government are of the 
opinion that the rebels should be dealt 
with according to the law of that col- 
ony.” 

“These concluded 
Mr. Balfour, “the government have ap- 
proved.”. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
the Liberal leader, in behalf of the op- 
position, said unbounded satisfaction 
would be felt throughout the empire 
at the conclusion of peace. They were 
unanimous in admiration of their late 
enemies, now their friends and fellow 
citizens, whose military qualities, ten- 
acity of purpose and self sacrificing 
devotion to liberty and country had 
won for them the respect of the whole 
world, and, foremost of all, the respect 
of their opponents. Every member 
would offer congratulations to the 
King and to the country on the thrice- 
blessed restoration of peace. 

Mr. Balfour, having announced that 
the government would take an early 
opportunity of moving a vote of 
thanks to Lord Kitchener and_ the 
forces in South Africa, the members 
of the House of Commons returned to 
their ordinary vocations. 


the diseretion of such court, 


arrangements,” 





THE AREA IN COTTON. 





About Three-Tenths of One Per Cent Less 
This Year Than Last. 

Washington, June 3.—The statisti- 
cian of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, estimates the‘total area planted 
in cotton at about three-tenths of one 
per cent less than the acreage planted 
last year. On the basis of the acreage 
figures published on May 38rd of last 
year, this would give an acreage for 
the year 1902-03 of about 27,450,000. 
From the recently published census 
report for 1899, however, it is appa- 
past the 
acreage planted in cotton in the Caro- 
linas, Arkansas and has 
been somewhat over-estimated, and 
that in‘ Texas and other States more 
or less under-estimated, with the re- 
sult that for the cotton belt as a whole 
there has been an under-estimation of 
acreage, and an_ over-estimation of 
yield per Adjustments have 
been made to bring the Department’s 
estimates into reasonable conformity 
with the report of the census, the net 
result being an addition of about 418,- 
000 acres to the estimate of the area 
planted last year. This addition raised 
the estimate of the area planted for 
1902-03 to about 27,878,000 acres, or 
72,000 acres less than the revised area 


rent that for some years 


Tennessee 


acre. 


for last year. There is a reported de- 
crease in acreage amounting to 9 per 
cent in North Carolina, 4.6 per cent in 
South Carolina, 4 per cent in Geor- 
gia, 3 per cent in Alabama, four-tenths 
of one per cent in Mississippi, and 
three-tenths of in Ar- 
On the other hand there is an 
increase of three per cent in Louisi- 


one per cent 


kansas. 


ana and Florida, 2.5 per cent in Texas, 
8 per cent in Missouri, 15 per cent in 
Oklahoma, 24 per cent in Indian Ter- 
ritory and five-tenths of one per cent 
in Tennessee. 

The average condition of the grow- 
ing crop on May 26th was 95.1, as 
compared with 81.5 on May 20th of 
last year, 82.5 on June 1, 1900, 85.7 on 
Juhe 1, 
of 86. 
21 years, namely, in 1887 and 1896, 


1899, and a ten year average 
Only twice within a period of 


has the average condition on June 1 
been as high as the condition now re- 
ported. In the former year it was 
96.9, and in the latter 97.2. 

The condition by States is as fol- 
lows: 

North Carolina, 91; South Carolina, 
96; Georgia, 94; Florida, 100; Ala- 
bama, 92; Mississippi, 94; Louisiana, 
96: Texas, 95; Arkansas, 100; Tennes- 
see, 100; Oklahoma, 94; Indian Ter- 
ritory, 99. 





KITCHENER HONORED. 

London, June 5.—The House of 
Commons has voted the grant of £50,- 
000 to Lord Kitchener. As q remari- 
able coincidence, Parliament June 5 
three years ago voted its thanks and 
£30,000 to the same General for his 
service in Egypt. : 
Mr. Balfour, in supporting the mo- 
tion, referred:to Lord Kitchener’s 
rapid promotion. The Liberal leader, 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who 
seconded the motion, paid a warm tri- 
bute to Lord Kitchener as a_ soldier 
and statesman. 
John Dillon, Irish Nationalist, led 
the opposition in behalf of the Na- 
tionalists. Mr. Dillon said he and his 
friends absolutely objected to the vote, 
because they were opposed to the pol- 
icy of the war in South Africa and 
the conduct of the campaign, which in- 
volved wholesale devastation and deso- 
lation. 





WHAT THE DISPATCHES TELL. 





The News Boiled Down and Presentod in Con- 

venient Form for Busy Readers. 
Washington dispatch: A number of 
Democratic Senators will oppose the 
confirmation of Senator McLaurin of 
South Carolina, should he be tendered 
the appointment as Judge of the 
Court of Claims. This opposition will 
amount to a record vote, for it is cer- 
tain that the Republican majority will 
confirm the nomination. Not all the 
Democrats by any means will oppose 
confirmation. 


Charlotte Observer: “The lights are 
out and gone are all the guests.” The 
Charleston Exposition - closed with 
Saturday midnight. All who saw it 
agree that it was a capital show. But 
it lost money, of course—all exposi- 
tions do. The loss is variously esti- 
mated from $150,000 to $250,000. The 
first figure is perhaps nearly the cor- 
rect one, since this is the sum that 
Congress is asked to approprate to the 
exposition management to help it out 
of the hole. 

By direction of the President, See- 
retary Root has issued a general orcer 
decreasing the strength of our perma- 
nent military establishment and 
changing the ratio of its make-up as 
provided in the general order issued 
last May to carry the army re-organi- 
zation law. Under the general order 
of last May the total strength of the 
army was fixed at 77,287 men. ‘The 
order issued last week reduces this 
figure to 66,497, a reduction of 10,000. 


The State Department has been in- 
formed that a  suecessor to Lord 
Pauncefote has been chosen in_ the 
person of Hon. Michael Henry Her- 
bert, now Secretary to the British Em- 
bassy at Paris and Minister Fienipo- 
tentiary to Franee. By marriage, Mr. 
Herbert is connected with the Van- 
derbilt family of this country and he 
was attached to the British legation 
at Washington in 1888 and 188), and 
was Secretary of the legation from 
1892 to 1898. X: 

Exchange: Millions on paper have 
been wiped out by the action of the 
Texas Secretary of State, who has de- 
clared forfeited the charters of not 
less than 242 oil companies organized 
under the laws of Texas and 27 organ- 
ized under the laws of ot'ior Sta-es. 
Failure to pay the State franchise tax 
was the basis for the Secretary’s ae- 
tion. organ- 
ized solely to sell stoek and it is under- 
stood that not one of them has drilled 
fer oil. The aggregate capital stock 
was $60,000,000, and it is estimated 
that they have realized from the sake 
of worthless shares not less than $10,- 
000,000. 

Country Gentleman: Gen. Chaffee, 
as the reviewing authority in the 
court-martial cases of Major Waller 
and Lieutenant Day, tried at Manila 
for the murder of prisoners of war, 
has disapproved of the court’s verdict 
of acquittal in some important partic- 
ulars. General Chaffee holds that the 
court was justified in relieving Major 
Waller of the charge of murder only 
on the ground that the latter was men- 
tally irresponsible at the time he gave 
his orders. ‘The act was not palliated 
by General Smith’s order to “kill and 
burn,” which should have been diso- 
Lieutenant Day is censured 
for not having refused to carry out 
Major Waller’s order to murder pris- 
oners. General Chaffee holds that the 
full exculpation of Major Waller and 
Lieutenant Day was a miscarriage of 
justice and opposed to the evidence, 
and calls the execution of the native 
prisoners “one of the most regrettable 
incidents in the annals of the military 
service of the United States.” 


These companies were 


beyed. 





There is no policy like politeness.— 
Magoon. 
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The Home Circle. 


GEMS FROM “PARADISE LOST.’'* 





SATAN 8 FAREWELL TO HEAVEN 


Farewell, happy fields, 

Where joy forever dwells! Hail, hor- 
rors, hail 

Infernal world, and thou profoundest 
hell, 

Receive thy new possessor; one who 
brings 

A mind not to be changed by place or 
time; 

The mind is its own place, and in it- 
self 

Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of 
heaven. 

What matter where, if I be still the 
same, 

And what I should be; all 
than he 

Whom thunder hath 
Here at least 

We shall be free: 
not built 

Here for his envy, will not drive us 
hence. ; 

Here we may reign secure, and, in my 


but less 
made 


the Almighty hath 


The Progressive Farmer, June 10 1802 








here more likely to do great things 
than Polk, lacked 


though an orator. 


even industry, 

William Henry Haywood, the peer 
of Badger, in the Senate, a graduate 
at 
successful practitioner. 


here 17, was an able lawyer and 

James Turner Morehead was an able 
nisi prius lawyer, but with a contempt 
spoke.” De- 
nouncing a man named Pike once in 
Morehead “THe 
named Pike, for the pike, gentlemen, 
reptile that 
swims on the surface of the ground.” 

Wm. H. Battle, my father, was a 
lawyer and farmer. 


for “English as she is 


a case, said: is well 


is the most venomous 


But as in my own 
case and as he told me Lawyer Battle 








choice, 
To reign is worth ambition, though in 


hell; 
heaven. 


SATAN DESPONDENT 


Now conscience wakes despair 
That slumbered; wakes the bitter 
memory 
Of what he was, what is, and what 
must be, 
Worse; of worse deeds, worse suffering 
must ensue. 
Sometimes toward Eden, which now in 
his view 
Lay pleasant, his grieved look he fixed 
sad; 
Sometimes toward heaven and the full- 
blazing sun 
Which now sat high in his meridian 
tower: 
“O thou that, with surpassing glory 
crowned, 
Look’st from thy sole dominion like 
the god 
Of this new world; at whose sight all 
the stars 
Hide their diminished heads; to thee 
T eall, 
But with no friendly voice, and add 
thy name, 
®@ Sun! to tell thee 
beams, 
That bring to my remembrance from 
what state 
I fell, how glorious once 
sphere, 
Till pride and worse ambition threw 
me down, 
Warring in heaven against heaven’s 
matchless king. 
* * * ‘* 


how I hate thy 


above thy 


* * * 


“Me miserable! Which way shall I fly 

Thfinite wrath, and infinite despair? 

Which way I fly is hell; myself am 
hell- 

And in the lowest deep a lower deep 

Still threatening to devour me opens 
wide, 

To which the hell I suffer 


heaven.” 


seems a 


—John Milton. 





GREAT NORTH CAROLINA LAWYEBS. 


Several months ago Hon. Richard 
Hi. Battle, of Raleigh, delivered before 
the students of the University of 
North Carolina an entertaining and 
instructive address, “Personal Remi- 
niscences of the Bar of North Caro- 
lina,” of which the following outline 
was given the Charlotte Observer by 
its Chapel Hill correspondent. We 
should have published it earlier, but 
Mr. Battle’s opinions and reminis- 
eences are no less interesting now than 
when his address was delivered. We 
quote: 

Governor Charles Manly was, said 
the speaker, the most elegant after 
dinner speaker and the most interest- 
ing he had ever 
known. He had sense enough to do 
anything. President Caldwell, of the 
University, said that if he had a son 
he could wish no more for him than 
that he should be such a 
Charles Manly. 

Francis Lister Hawks was the finest 
orator I have ever heard in or out of 
the pulpit. 

Willie P. 
political career as a member of the 
legislature against his will, came to 
stand within a step of the Presidency. 
He was the peer of Webster and Clay, 
but less circumspect in his habits than 
they. 

John Motley Morehead, 
and first president of the North Caro- 
lina Railroad, was, I think, the great- 
est leader in practical the 
State has produeed. He was such a 
power with the juries of his district 
that 
ever received a felon’s doom. 

James K. Polk, of North Carolina 
lineage, but removing to 
and returning to this institution for 
his education, was absent from no duty 
while here. 


Hugh Waddell, who 


conversationalist 


man as 


Mangum, beginning his 


Governor 
matters 
no man for whom he 


appeared 


Tennessee 


was thought 





*This is No. 50 of our series of the World's 
Best Poems, arranged eapontally for THE PRo- 
@RESSIVE FARMER by e editor, In this 
series sele*tions from the following authors 
have already ap red: Burns, Bryant, Mr. and 
Mrs Browsing, rd Byron, Campbell, Eugene 
Field, Goldsmith, Leigh Hunt, Holmes, Omar 

hayyam, K'ipling, mpman, Lanier, Long- 
fliow, Lowell, Markham. 


| perfect. 


had to support Farmer Battle. It was 


greater? isaid of him that he appeared on one 
eater ¢ |} 


side of every case in his district. 

Bartholomew Figures Moore is a 
worthy example for the young men of 
the State. He found it so difficult to 
master mathematics here that he ask- 


He 


appeared for Will, the slave who had 


ed his father to take him away. 


B i in hell, tk . | killed an overseer when hard pressed. 
tter to reign in hell, than serve 1n | 77: ‘. é ‘ 
nag “4 | ITis brief in this case was pronounced 


fortune and 
dying was the first alumnus since the 


H[e amassed a 


war to remember his alma mater. 
Richard Mumford Pearson, first in 
scholarship here, was one of the best 
lawyers of this or any State. As a 
teacher of law he was without a peer. 
He was a small man with piercing 
eyes. Without disparagement to oth- 
ers, he has had but one equal or supe- 
rior on our bench, Thomas Ruffin, Sr. 
At 30 he had no superior as a lawyer 
in the State. He said once to Judge 
Reid that in his youth he had three 
ambitions: to marry and have a pros- 
perous family, to accumulate a compe- 
tent fortune, and to be Chief Justice. 
He added that he had accomplished 
them all. 
Thomas Duse was a_ student here 
whom President Swain said was the 
peer of Pettigrew. But when a young 
lawyer he fell into bad habits and fall- 


ing off his horse was drowned in two 
feet of water. 


North Carolina has not produced the 
superior of Wm. A. Graham in char- 
acter, ability and staesmanlike infor- 
mation. 
Thomas L. Clingman, going to 
Washington as a young man, and hegr- 
ing Webster, attempted suicide be- 
cause he thought he could never equal 
Webster. He was our best-informed 
politician. 

Of Judge Thomas Ruffin, Judge Ful- 
ler said that he was the ablest nisi 
prius lawyer he ever knew. “Who gets 
Ruffin gets the case,” was a common 
saying. He took small fees and loved 
his profession. 





BLUFF AND BLUNT 


Just because the machinery of life 
is so apt to be heated, one keenly ap- 
preciates those who are ever deftly 
pouring the cooling oil by their pa- 
tience, their tact, their sweetness, and 
their sympathy. And resents 
keenly that class of people who are 


one 


honest and well-meaning, but who are 
persistently discourteous and 
the man who is 
is called a bluff, 
who credits him- 
quality of down- 
straightforwardness. 
He considers it far better to say what 
he thinks, and boasts that he 


not 
ashamed. I mean 
eredited with what 
blunt manner, and 
self with a special 
rightness and 
never 
mineces his words; and people make all 
kinds of excuses for him, and rather 
talk as if he were a very fine fellow, 
beside whom civil-spoken persons were 
litle beter than hypocrites. 

ral- 
culate the pain this outspoken gentle- 


As a mater of fact, no one ean 


man causes in a single day, both in 
Nor have I 


ever been able to understand why he is 


his family and outside. 


praised, or even tolerated, and why 
he is not sharply dealt with as an of- 


He 


is said to deal faithfully with any per- 


fender against the social neace. 


son whom he disapproves; it would be 
right to say he deals insolently, and 
what is called faithfulness is generally 
unpardonable impudence. “His bark,” 
” 
and 
one hopes it may be; but I do not see 


it is said, “is worse than his bite, 


what consolation there is for me, when 
this il-mannered person barks at my 
heels, in the fact that he has not also 
bitten me. I object to his barking, 
and if he persists I am justified in 
using a stick. No man has any right 
to leeture his neighbor, or 4o intrude 
his 


wound his 


to 
and 
the 
plain-spoken man, then he ought to be 
made to understand the difference be- 


upon neighbor’s privacy, or 


neighbor’s feelings, 


when he does so in his role of 


tween politeness and rudeness, and be 
taught to keep a civil tongue in his 
head.—_Ian Maclaren, in The Chris- 





tian Endeavor World. 


HALF-WAY. 


One day a drill sergeant in the army 
had a number of recruits to drill, and 
the separated 
from the single ones, so he formed 


wanted married men 
them in a line and gave the word of 
command: 

‘Single men, advance; and married 
men, fall back in the rear.” 

“All took their 
one, an Irishman, who stood still. 

The sergeant asked the reason why 
he had not moved,.but no answer came 
from Pat. 

“Come, my man, are you married 2” 

“No,” replied Pat. 

“Then, you are single.” 

“NO,” 

“Then what are you?” 

“T am courting Sally. 

The sergeant collapsed.—Spare Mo- 
ments. 


positions except 





UNFORTUNATELY EXPRESSED. 

A casual reader of some country 
newspapers is often led to wonder 
whether the sentiments attributed to 
the townspeople by the editor of local 
news are the result of his observation 
or of his careless writing. One well- 
meaning community was thus charaec- 
terized in a recent news sheet: 

“The neighbors and acqaintances of 
Asa Bennett of this town will be sorry 
to hear that while working on his new 
shed roof last Thursday he missed his 
footing, slipped the width of the roof 
and down into the yard, breaking two 
ribs and dislocating his hip, yet not 
sustaining any iniuries which would 
point to the possibility of a fatal re- 
sult.” 


There had been a high-school enter- 
tainment in the town hall, in which the 
graduating class had _ participated, 
with the assistance of the best local 
talent of which Boomville boasted. It 
was a great success. 

The editor of the Bazoo gave a 
glowing account of the affair, winding 
up as follows: 

“Mr. Hiram Huffercamp, the well- 
known elocutionist, who was to have 
read a number of selections from his 
own writings, was sick and unable to 
be present. A very delightful evening 
was spent.”—Youth’s Companion. 





SOME LITERARY FRIENDS. 


In the June St. Nicholas is publish- 
ed the first prize letter in a competi- 
tion that was proposed in the March 
number. It is the work of Ellen Bid- 
dle Shipman, aged seven, the daugh- 
ter of Louis E. Shipman, the well- 
known author. The competition itself 
is rather interesting. The question 
was asked: “Supposing you were to 
give a birthdav dinner to ten charac- 
ters selected from favorite books, 
whom would you invite? and why?” 
Little Miss Shipman’s selections are 
here given: 

“Alice,” because she could tell about 
her adventures in Wonderland; and 
she was such a nice, polite little girl, 
all the company, I am sure, would be 
pleased to see her. 

“Prineess Joan,” by Mary De Mor- 
gan, because she could tell how the 
wicked yellow fairy stole her heart, 
and how Prinee Michael got it back 
for her. 

“Portia,” because she was so noble 
and kind and could tell all about how 
she went to court and saved Antonio’s 
life. 

“Mary.” in Katharine Pyle’s “Christ- 
mas Angel.” I am sure they would 
She could tell all about Mrs. 
Kringle and her baby brother. 

“Joan of Are,” because eould 
tell how she fought for the King of 
France and his men. 


like her. 
she 


She was so good 
I am sure all the company would love 
her. 

“Mowgli” would interest evry one. 
He could tell all about the wild beasts 
and the jungle, and how he_ was 
brought up by the mother wolf, and 
how he went down to the plain. 

“Lord Fauntleroy” could tell how 
he talked to Mr. 
went across the sea. 


Hobbs and how he 
He was the dear- 
est little boy, and they would all love 
him best of all. 

“Jackanapes,” because I think some 
would love him even better than Lord 
Fauntleroy, he is so noble and brave. 
He could tell how he tried to sit on the 
water, and about Lollo. 

“Sinbad” I want at my party, be- 
cause he could tell about his voyages 
I think every one would 
enjoy what he had to say. 

“Gulliver,” because he might bring 
me the palace and some little people to 
play with; and then, he could tell how 
he went to the land of the giants. 

I think this would be a_ beautiful 
party. 


and wrecks. 





ELLEN BIDDLE SHIPMAN. 


Our Social Chat. 


* EDITED BY AUNT JENNIE, RALEIGH, N.C. # 





AS CONTRIBUTORS to this department of 
The Progressive Farmer, we have someof the 
most wide-awake and progressive young ladies 
and young men and some of the most entertain- 
ing writers among the older people of this and 
other States, the ages of the members ranging 
from sixteen to more thon sixty. 

YOU ARE REQUESTED to join by sending 
us a letter on some subject of getieral interest, 
and writing thereafter as often as possible. : 

WHEN RITING, give full name and post- 
office address for Aunt Jennie’s information. 
If you do not wish your rea) name to appear 
in print, give name by which you wish to be 
known as a Chatterer. 

TWO WEEKS OR MORE must, as a = 
elapse between the time a letter is written an 
the date of its publication. 

ADDRESS all letters to Aunt Jennie, care of 
The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 





AUNT JENNIE’S LETTER. 
Pansy has returned. Her answer to 
my call has encouraged me more than 
she knows, and her leter is like those 
you have so often read from her in 
this Corner, cheerful and helpful. No, 
my dear, I have never been to Hen- 
dersonville, but nothing would afford 
me more pleasure than a trip to West- 
ern Carolina; however, if “wishes were 
horses, beggars would ride, and this 
would be a jolly old world. The sug- 
gestion that the Chatterers write of- 
tener I hope will be adopted by the 
Circle. . 

A little cloud has appeared on the 
usually clear sky of our department. 
I am sory it is so. Let us dwell to- 
gether in unity. Nellie, puting the 
construction on Mrs. Veazey’s letter 
that she did, cannot be blamed for re- 
plying to it. But that Mrs. 
Veazey assures us that she did not in- 
tend to give such an impression, these 
two members of our Circle, with their 
kind hearts and good sense, should let 
the mater dron and go ahead as if the 
misunderstanding had never occured. 

I hope that the readers of our Chat 
who have been away at the high 
schools and colleges, will let us hear 
from them now. The daily papers 
for a month past have been full of com 
mencement reports, but the season has 
now ended. Some students will re- 
turn again; others will take un life’s 
more serious duties. These will be 
irksome to some, and each day’s la- 
bor tiresome, while to others each 
morning a new sun will rise and every 
day seem brighter than the day before. 
I trust that my girls and boys are 
members of the later class. 

Did you ever think of how much 
pleasure it affords a teacher to instruct 
an interested scholar, one who delights 
in learning new facts? Well, life is a 
school and we all are pupils, the old as 
well as the young. There dawns no 
day without its lesson to be learned. 
Sometimes ,we are lazy; sometimes we 
are indifferent and fail to grasp our 
opportunities, but whose fault is it? 
Should we blame others for our own 
indifference? Are you wide awake? 
What will you make of yourself ? What 
will you do? What ambitions have you 
and what material have you to build 
on? Find out these hings first of all. 
Many a genius is lost on the desert 
waste of scattered forces. It is dab- 
bling at this, a dash at that, then a 
trying of something else, that results 
Find out what you _ like 
best and then exert your best efforts 


now 


in failure. 
in that one direction. Learn persever- 
ance. Cultivate determination. Never 
allow anyone to persuade you against 
yourself. When you know what is 
right, go ahead and don’t move one 
inch away; permit no argument to pre- 
vail over you. Don’t forget to be kind 
and considerate always. 

We hope to hear from School Boy, 
Plum, Jackanna, Matabel, Mrs. Loula 
BR. and Fethel, to 
named last week. 


in addition those 


AUNT JENNIE. 





MRS. VEAZEY REPLIES TO NELLIE. 

Dear Aunt Jennie:—I not 
have been more surprised than when 
I received the paper this week and 
turned to the Chat to find myself the 
subject of the first letter. I asked a 
gentleman at the supper table that 
night (he was boarding with us, a gen- 
tleman of refinement) if he read my 
letter. He replied, “Yes, and I don’t 
see how anybody in the world could 
get offended at that.” 

“Tt must be an old maid,” 


eould 


said a 
lady, “they are so easy to flare up and 
so flippant.” 

“Why, I know some old maids,” I 
said, “old maids by choice, and as 
harmless as doves.” 

There wasn’t any slip in my letter, 
Nellie; you misrepresented me. Please 
enlighten yourself on grammar, and 
you will find men in the plural num- 
ber, but it doesn’t mean all. I did not 
say all. Read my letter again. Of 
course, I did not know many old time 
Southerners. I was but a child of 
nine years when the war ended. I was 


speaking of those in my neighborhood. 





I am not the lady you take me to be; 


RNS ANNE TRM Nt « 





I am the last one that would say any- 
thing to give another pain. 

I am in deep sympathy the 
poor, (for I am poor myself) and more 
especially the that 
fought for the Gladly 
would I have taken the burden from 
your mother’s shoulders if I could. 
But she was not the only one that had 
I know a good 


with 
brave soldiers 
Lost Cause. 


to scuffle for a living. 
many that lay on the bed, of affliction 
for many a long year with diseases 
brought on by exposure while their 
husbands were in the war. You must 
not blame me that your father had to 
go to the war to fight for the negroes; 
I was glad they were set free. It was 
the Lord’s doings, with Abraham Lin- 
coln for His agent. It was right that 
the war should take place. He doeth 
nothing wrong. 

I would not have written the letter 
if I had known it would have given any 
one pain. The subject for discussion 
was “In Slavery Times.” and I thought 
T would write and set the ball rolling, 
hence the letter. If a letter is not di- 
rected expressly for me I don’t take 
any exceptions whatever at anything 
I see in it. by the 
Chatterers accusing one another of 
things they are not guilty of will be a 
drawback and an injury to the paper, 
and if I were the editor, I would 
throw such to the waste basket. 

MRS. G. M. VEAZEY. 

Granville Co., N. C. 


Letters written 





PANSY RETURNS. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—For months I 
have thought of writing to the Social 
Chat, but so many duties have demand- 
ed my attention that letter writing is 
almost a forgotten art with me. I 
hope most of the housekeepers who 
read Social Chat have their house- 
cleaning and sweing well under way, 
if not finished, ere this. Truly the 
woman who does her own work should 
have every convenience to lighten her 
labors. 

For one, I am going to try the plan 
my mother had in hot weather: gather 
all vegetables in the evening and have 
ready to cook immediately after break- 
fast. Bake bread, pies, and whatever 
else you wish; put on the table; cover 
well to keep the hot steam in and flies 
out. This can all be done before it 
gets so hot and you can sit in the cool 
shady porch and sew or read_ until 
noon, while your less fortunate neigh- 
bor stands slowly melting over her 
eook stove. Try this, sisters, and re- 
port your success and pleasure. 

Have you ever been to Henderson- 
ville, Aunt Jennie? I spent a month 
there last year, and could I choose my 
home among all the places I have ever 
been, Hendersonville would be the 
place. I love the mountains, any way; 
there is something so grand, so mag- 
nificent, about the mountains of North 
Carolina that I cannot imagine how 
any one can gaze upon their splendid 
beauty and say: “There is no God.” To 
me their very peaks seem to say: “The 
hand that made us is Divine.” 

The first sight I ever had 
mountains was 


of 


coming 


the 
from 
Spartanburg to Asheville,and it stands 
in my mind pre-eminent above all oth- 


when 


er views; not even the grand old ocean 
inspired me like those mountains. No 
letters in Social Chat are read by me 
with more interest than 
“the Land of the Sky.” 
How I wish I knew Aunt Jennie; 
she must be a very model of patience. 
Her letters are always full of sympa- 
thy and loving kindness, 


those from 


no matter 
how irregular nor how dull ours may 
be. Would it not be a good idea for 
some of us to show our appreciation 
of her efforts by writing oftener and 
tell just the simple unadorned 
thoughts of the mind without any big 
words, thus adding interest to our eol- 
umn? For my part, I mean to do it. 
Cordially, 
PANSY. 
Rowan Co., N. C. 





The great overshadowing sin of the 


world is intolerance. It belongs to 
the’ class of men who look through a 
knot hole and imagine that they are 
seeing the whole universe—but it ex- 
ists and it exists everywhere. For our 
part give us the broad-minded, liberal 
man who can see virtue and beauty in 
other things besides his own narrow 
creed, and we will show you a man who 
adds to the sum of human joy. 

And as we go down the dark lanes 
and by ways, we occasionally find such 
an one—and it is a joy to meet with 


him.—Danville Bee. 





Truth needs no color, 
pencil.—Shakespeare. 


beauty, no 





One today is worth two tomorrows. 
—Franklin. 








— 


A FEW QUESTIONS FOR YOu. 


—__ 


Dear Aunt Jennie :—I have recent] 
heard of a sort of game or form of ind 
tertainment that it seems to me would 
prove both helpful and entertaining to 
readers of the Chat. An old lady nas 
that the young people used to enj 
when she was a young woman. 
It is played in this way: Take the 
following list of questions and e¢ 


Oy it 


o opy 
them on paper, leaving space for an 


answer by each question, or some One 
may read the questions one at 


; a time 
and the rest write the answe 


Ts in tab- 
lets or on pieces of paper. Her, are 
the questions: : 

What is your favorite moral ¢ 
teristic ? 

What one do you dislike most? 

What is your favorite extravagance? 
What is your favorite biography _ 
Who is your favorite among Amor. 


harac 


ean historians ? 

Who among those of other 
tries ? 

Who is your favorite hero in Amer- 
ican history ? 

Who in the history of othe: ¢ 
tries? | 

What male character in all history 
do you most dislike ? ; 

What female character in all history 
do you most dislike? 

Who is your favorite heroine jp 
American history ? 

Who in the history of other coun- 
tries ? 

What are your 
likes and dislikes ? 

Who is your favorite novelist among 
men? 

Who among women? _ 

What is your favorite work of fic- 
tion? 

Who is your favorite hero in fiction? 

Who the one most disliked? 

Who is your favorite heroine? 

Who the one most disliked ? 

Who is your favorite poet? 

What is your favorite poem? 

Who is your favorite prose writer 
aside from history and fiction ? 

What are your reasons 
preferences and dislikes? 

What quality do you like best in 
men 2 

What quality do you most dislike? 

What quality do you most admire in 
a woman ? 

What quality do you inost dislike? 

What six books (Bible excepted) 
would you most desire to aave with 
you if you were cast on a desert is- 
land ? 

The answers to these questions 
would prove a pretty good index to 
one’s character, if given sincerely and 
thoughtfully. And a discussion as to 
why you like or dislike certain persons 
or qualities will give play to your best 
talent. As the old lady from whom I 
get these questions says: “When you 
begin to discuss such lofty subjects as 
integrity and magnanimity, and talk 
about manliness in a man and woman- 
liness in a woman, we are all inclined 
to turn our ears to listen, for those 
are themes that comprehend liberal 
thought. There are so many of our 
bright farmer girls and boys who have 
attended our higher schools that IT am 
sure they will enjoy spending some 
little time over these questions and 
forming opinions so that if they are 
ever confronted with similar querics 
they may have an opinion and know 
what it is and why they have it.” 

ALPHOMEGA. 

Durham Co., N. C. 


COUN 


vun- 


reasons for 


your 


fur your 





WOMAN: “THE ARBITER OF PRAISE 
AND OF BLAME.” 


Woman’s function in the world is 
not somuchto be admiredas to admir, 
to praise, to encourage, and to com 
fort. The woman who makes her life 
a search for admiration is abdicatinz 
her finest power over mankind. She is 
by right, as Ruskin puts it, “the arbi- 
ter of praise and of blame.” She sets 
the standard of her men folk high or 
What she shows 2 
hearty contempt for is sure to lose 


low, as she chooses. 


ground as a social usage or opinion. 
Whatever laxity of manners or of mor- 
als she tolerates is equally sure to gain 
ground. If she lends her countenance 
to the lascivious theater, a low-pitched 
literature, a paganized art, men will 
never reform these evils. If she sanc- 
tions the living of an empty, idle, and 
frivolous life, then that will be the life 
of her male friends. But if she set 
herself against these things, they will 
be disused and despised. Not child- 
hood only, but the world at large, is 
plastic under her hands. If the bomb- 
shells of war were all to explode in her 
china-closets, Ruskin suggests, wars 
would soon cease out of the earth.— 
Sunday School Times. 





Faithfulness is the soul of goodnes:. 





—J.S. White. 
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sristian Life Column. 


Children’s Column. 





—— ss gop :~ GARETH. 






sweet old chapters, 


, he 
Morea day like this; 
ne day brought tears and troubles, 
The ‘vening brings no kiss, 
1 rest in the arms I long for,— 
Post and refuge and home; 
Re a and lonely and weary, 
Tato the Book I come. 

of the sweet old chapters,— 
rye Jove that blossoms through 
ee of the birds and lilies 
*Out in the meadow dew. 
ir, evens lies soft around them, 


+» faith is only to be; 
ahehed by the tender lesson, 
iy God, let me rest in thee! 

a —Selected. 





tOWABD GOD, OR AWAY FROM GOD. 


—_— 


What is best in the universe lies 
ng the path God-ward. If we are 
ee) . . . 

weling in that right direction, we 


ill be likely to find such things. 
Where may be also met or found on 
wt path many things that are a dis- 
mnfort and a trial to one. But even 


Lge may prove in the end to have 


yn to one’s advantage. The really 
“things in the universe, even 


ough some of them seem to be for 

he time attractive, are on the path 

may from God. Which course, in 

in of this truth, is it best for one to 

sue in the present life as it is? The 

glmist gives 2 suzecstion on ibis 

point : 

me face of the Lord 13 against them 
that do evil, 

Put they that seek the TorJ shall n.- 
want any good thing.” 


It is better to find all good in the 
th God-ward, even though there be 
fictions along that way, than it is 
sset one’s face away from God, and 
nd God’s face set against the one 
hos traveling.—Sunday School Times. 





INFLUENCE OF CHURCH-GOING. 





Qne of the greatest benefits of 
hurch-going is that it helps the young 
»realize their possession of a moral 
ni spiritual nature. It is the com- 
wi-place of life and of science that 
sunused faculty weakens, dwindles, 
ie. So the consciousness of moral 
ni spiritual facts must be kept before 
he mind or we lose sight of them. If 
pater or a musician or a writer 
loses something of skill in a few weeks 
f idleness, it is but natural that keen- 
ess of conscience and of moral dis- 
rmment should be still more readily 
impaired by disuse. 
The church says every week, in ef- 
eet, to every one: “You are a moral 
gent; there is something in you that 
snot elsewhere in the world, save in 
ur fellow-men; and life for you is a 
tious and noble affair.” The great 
tinker, Kant, has told us that two 
lings struck him with awe, the starry 
tavens and the moral nature in man. 
Hebrew once said there came to him 
hacertain day the realization of the 
ood of which he had come, and he 
id loud, charging the words with 
ilest meaning, “I am a_ child of 
sel.” Thus the youth is moved to 
“Iam a man, with a moral and 
ritual nature; I must live accord- 


gly.” 

W THE CHURCH HELPS A YOUNG 
MAN. 

The church awakens an interest in 


Mmanity 1nd in good works. It lifts 
Young man out of his narrow rou- 
land makes him feel that he is 


Nota great race with a great de3- 

I] ¢ 

"a race that needs the help and 
ngth and wisdom and toil of every 
Mmber of it, 


And the church opens 
Petheres of usefulness and 
ses to do good. The young man 
ght not seek others in order to min- 
to them; he might not have the 
ds of yy ople brought to his atten- 
Ms but the chureh affords means by 
uch his labor may reach the helple3s 
Pt those in far-off lands. 

“se are only a few of the sources 
timulus and opportunity offered by 


gives 


" church. This great institution with 
iach ‘in every part of the lavd 
ilding out the means by which the 
ne ean make their lives richer, 
ser and more effective. Young men 
piancy that they have outgrown the 
ea we at is antiquated, or that 
b the rata) liberty, should awaken 
pk that there are untold in- 
. she experiences unknown to 
‘ia iat they will need help and 
ir ¢ in every turning point of 


arcer.—Qalyin Dill Wilson, in 
ker Monthly, 





Nothing ia oie 


st 
"—~Bulwer, 


contagious as enthu- 





REDUCING THE SURPLUS 
There were two little kittens, a bl 
and a gray 
And grandmamma said, with 


ack 


frown, : 
“It will never do to keep them both— 
The black one we'd better drown.” 
“Don’t ery, my dear,” to: tiny Bess, 
One kitten’s enough to keep; 
Now run to nurse, for it’s growing 


late, 
And time you were fast asleep.” 


The morning dawned, and rosy and 
sweet 
Came little Bess from her nap. 
The nurse said, “Go into 
room, 
And look in grandma’s lap.” 


mother’s 


“Come here,” said grandma, with a 
smile, 
From the rocking chair where she 
sat. 
“God has sent you two little sisters: 
Now, what do you think of that 2” 


Bess looked at the babies a moment, 
With their wee heads, yellow and 
brown, 
And then to grandma soberly said, 
“Which one are you going to 
drown 2” 





DEFECTIVE INSTINCTS IN BIRDS. 





If the principal agencies that work 
havoc among bird life be considered, 
some wonder may be indulged that so 
large a proportion of species survives. 
From the moment of the depositing of 
the egg containing the mere promise 
of the individual on through every 
hour of actual existence, the “expect- 
ancy of life” at all times would have to 
be rated as low and the “risk” extra- 
ordinary. High winds whip many ar- 
boreal nests to fragments, and destroy 
their contents. Sudden freshets or 
heavy downpours of rain submerge my- 
riads of nests placed either upon the 
ground or over the water among reeds 
and rushes of the marsh; for it is a 
mistake to suppose that instinet ena- 
bles birds to anticipate storms and 
high water, and locate their homes ac- 
cordingly. Frequently nests upon the 
ground are placed in depressions cer- 
tain to be flooded in ease of copious 
rains. That of the bobolink has been 
found in the deep imprint of a cow’s 
foot in the mud; that of the vesper 
sparrow in a surveyor’s “witness hole” 
on open prairie; and that of the sharp- 
tail grouse in the center of a tempo- 
rary dry “buffalo wallow.” Marsh nests 
employed by such well-known birds as 
the rail, canvasback, redhead, and rud- 
dy duck, bittern marsh wren, and many 
others are often tied to rushes in such 
a manner that the lower part rests in 
or near the water, so that a slight rise 
of level is sufficient to soak the nest, 
and render successful incubation im- 
possible. Abandoned nests containing 
full sets of sodden, addled eggs fre- 
quently seem to tell a tale of mis- 
placed confidence in dry weather. Hail 
is terribly destructive of birds and 
their nests. Apparently upon the prin- 
eiple that in human warfare it takes a 
man’s weight in lead to kill him, so in 
case of hail of the most murderous de- 
scription nothing like the fatality re- 
sults to bird life that might be expect- 
ed. However, estimates based on the 
number of dead and wounded birds ob- 
served immediately after severe hail, 
have placed the casualties as high as 
ten per cent. over the region devas- 
tated. The impossibility of making 
any accurate computation is apparent; 
it is sufficient that the slaughter is 
manifestly enormous. 

Such familiar varieties as the bald 
eagle, great horned owl, hawks, passen- 
ger pigeon, horned lark, and _ others 
frequently make the mistake of nest- 
ing so early in the season that their 
eggs are rendered infertile by chilling 
or absolute freezing, the?r nests being 
discovered amid snow and ice, and so 
giving further proof of the indifferent 
abilities of birds in the matter of 
weather forecasts. Forest and prairie 
fires annually destroy thousands of 
nests containing eggs or young; and 
it is even said that the sitting bir: 
when so overtaken has been known to 
suffer death by burnins rather thay 
abandon her treasures.—New England 
Magazine. 





If the mother’s love or the lover’s 
love, being a love of souls, is a part of 
the soul itself, then both we who re- 
main a little longer and they who go 
amid our sighs and tears can wait pa- 
tiently, as one waits in Europe for the 
coming of the dear one, or waits in 
America for the return home.—Se- 
lected. 





Every noble work is at first impos- 
sible-—Carlyle. 
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Nature Study. 


THE STODY OF TREES. 














There is something absorbingly in- 
teresting about a tree, even to the 
ehild who cares little for flowers. There 
is a warm, living, almost a human 
character in a mighty oak or a tower- 
ing pine or 2 vlessoming dogwood, and 
I have seen a 4dall class wake up into 
poets when trees were the subject of 
the day. As an instance «of this, I will 
be forgiven for retell'ne this story just 
as the boy told it to us: 

“Oh, let me tell you what 1 saw this 
morning? I had to go on the moun- 
tain before sun-up to look for our cov 
that got out last night, and as I went 
along I was thinking about our lesson 
yesterday and noticing the trees there 
in the dusk. Presently, right in the 
gap, I saw a tall ash tree, and it stood 
there so dark and lonesome that I sort 
0 felt sorry for it. But as I was 
watching it the sun rose and touched 
it, and it seemed to me the whole tree 
shivered—all of its leaves rustled—and 
seemed like it got glad all of a sud- 





| den.” 


Immediately every child in that 
room rejoiced with the lonely ash that 
the light had gladdened, and the teach- 
er remembered more than one myth 
which might have had its origin in 
some similar experience. Instance af- 
ter instance of this unconscious poetry 
called forth by the forest I might give 
from my school-room experience, but 
is is not for the poetry of it, though I 
should be the last to forget this, but 
for the practical value of it that I 
would recommend the study. 

Forestry is beginning—too late alas! 
—to be of prime importance in this 
country. A knowledge of the uses and 
value of woods is becoming more and 
more desirable, and the veriest Mr. 
Gradgrind of a parent (the species 
still flourishes in our midst) who would 
sneer at his boy’s wasting time over 
flowers would be pleased to hear that 
he is learning something about tim- 
ber. And the boy hiniselt would have 
a new world opened to him. Like Sieg- 
friend, his life would be changed when 
the forest began telling its secrets to 
lim. He woul! be trained in habitual 
Anyone who has ever walked 
through the woods with a naturalist 
knows what I mean by this. Even as 
I write there comes to me the memory 
of one of the most eminent botanists 
in the United States as he walked over 
one of our mountains with us Kinder- 
garteners last October. 
did we even dimly guess how much 
that mountain side had to show to eyes 
that could see. This clear seeing, this 
quickness of perceiving is, I do be- 
lieve, the best result to be gained from 
Nature study, and I kncw no branch 
of it which more truly deve’ops these 
powers than the study of trees. 


seeing. 


Were it my high privilege once more 
to be the chief student and in some 
sort of guide in a class of grammar 
school children, I would begin the 
work by some such questions as these: 

Can any of you tell me about a large 
tree near here ? 

What ean you tell me about it? And 
you? and you? and you? 

How many different parts are there 
to the tree we are talking about ? 

(By little and little we should finally 
get the correct answer to this ques 
tion, perhaps we should have finally to 
say that the body of the tree is called 
the trunk, and the top ‘vith its netwerk 
of branches is called the crown.) 

What does the tree eat? 

How does it get what it eats? 

How does the tree breathe ? 

How does the tree grow? 

And so on, day after day, until much 
of that invaluable little book, Part 1, 
of “A Primer of Forestry,” by Gifford 
Pinchot, had been taught the class by 
questioning — questioning — question- 
ing. Long before the fifth lesson the 
children would begin watching the 
trees about them, bringing acorn, and 
burrs, and cones, and leaves, and bark, 
and twigs for the class to see; and as 
they brought them, another invaluable 
book, “Timber Trees and Forests of 
North Carolina,” by Gifford Pinchot 
and W. W. Ashe, would come into use. 
We would eonstantly classify our ex- 
hibits, putting all the acorns and oak 
leaves together, all of the cones, ete.. 
and then some day we would begin to 
note the different shapes of our acorns 
and leaves, our cones, needles, ete. The 
boy who brought that big acorn and 
broadly-lobed leaf would tell where he 
found them and what he called the 
tree. If there were any question as 
to the name, we would have recourse 
to our “Timber Trees and Forests” to 
set us right. So we would go on from 
deciduous trees.and conifers to oaks, 
maples, hickories, pines, ete., and then 





to white oaks, Spanish oaks, ete., ete., 


Never before: 


until we had not only orders and gene- 
ra, but species and varieties, it: their 
right place. We would have field les- 
sons for each genus, and we would col- 
lect, along with our fruits and leaves 
and barks, chips of the rough wood and 
bits of the polished wood. Some of 
our boys would be inspired to make a 
eabinet for our collection, our girls 
would be eager to mount our speci- 
mens, and we all would become inter- 
ested in making our herbarium. 

We would each have a blank book in 
which to record our observations, and 
besides, we would each choose, after 


; our first school week, some special tree 


whose varying stages we would watch 
throughout the year, and whose life 
history we would write from month to 
month. 

The excellent plates in Mr. Pinchot’s 
book would be constantly within our 
reach, and from them we would learn 
the evil wrought by the ruthless de- 
struction of our glorious forests, the 
good that still may be done by the 
skilful conservation of them. 

Always, each would recount to all 
his or her observations, and each would 
receive from all help and teaching. 
Thus we did in our Kindergarten 
Study Club last year, and thus it is 
that we know how it could be done ia 
the class-room. 
do by doing—the only way to learn, 
after all. 

Note——“The Primer of Forestry” 
mentioned in this article is Bulletin 
24, Forestry Division, Di partment of 
Agriculture, and can be had by send- 
ing thirty-five cents by registered mail 
to United States Department of Agri 
culture, Washington, D.C. The “Tira- 
ber Trees and Forests of North Caro- 
lina” is Bulletin No. 6, North Carolina 
Geological Survey, and can be had by 
sending ten cents to Professor J. A. 
Holmes, State Geologist. Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina.—Fanny C. Farinholt, 
Asheville, N. C., in Atlantic Educa- 
tional Journal. 





Let there be no discouragement, but 
a steady, earnest, persistent determi- 
nation to work with loving regularity, 
not considering results, knowing that 
all true development is according to 
law. Let spiritual attainment be your 
first object, above all else; and, finally, 
life’s problems will disappear. 








NORTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL 
DIRECTORY. 


F4RMERS’ STATE ALLIANCE. 

President—W B. Fleming, Ridgeway, War- 
ren County. 

Vice-President—T. P. Johnson, Salisbury, 
Rowan County. 

Secretary-Treasurer and State Business Agent 
—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, Orange Cor nty. 

Lecturer—J. C. Bain, Wade, Cumberland 
Connty. , 

Assistant Lecturer or Steward—Jno. M. Mit- 
chell, Wayne ( ounty. 

Chaplain—Rev. . 8. Mercer, Moyock, Cur- 
rituck County. 

Doorkeeper —Geo. T. Lane, Greensboro, Guil- 
ford County. 

Sergeant-at-Aro.s—R. H. Lane, Aurora, Beau- 
fort County. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. Gra- 
ham, Machpelah. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh 
W. B. Fleming, Ridgeway. 

John G aham, Warrenton. 

D.J.E. Pes n, Pikeville. 

Thomas J. Oldham, Teer. 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
OFFICERS, 


Commissioner—S, L. Patterson. 

Secr: tary—T K. Bruner. 

Entomologist— Franklin Sherman 

State Veterinarian—Tait Buti. r. 

State ( hemist—B. W. Kilgore 

Fo'anist and Biologist—Gerald McUar hy. 
Postoffice address of all officers, Raleigh. 





AGRI ULTUsrAL EXPERIMENT STATION 


Director—8B. W. Kilgore, Releigh 
Agr.culturist—v>. W. Burkett, West Raleigh. 
Horticulturist—W, F. Massey, West:Ralaigh. 





STATE HORTI' ULTURAL SOCIETY 


Pres dent—J, VanLindley, Pomona, 

Vice-President—O W. Black. all, Kittrell. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Franuklin Sherman, 
Raleigh. 

Executive Committee -J. Van Lindley,Chair- 
map, J F.«¢ ulliver, B voo Herff, O. Ww, Biack- 
nall, 1. K. Bruner, Franklin Sherman, P. H. 
recs. 

District Vice-Pre idents—-W L Baxter, Ridge- 
way; Geo. N. Ives, Newpori; Wm. Cole, 
~aynesville; P H. Beck, Southern Pines; 
Moses Coue, blowing Rock. 





STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
P.esident—J. A. Lo g, Roxboro, 
Secretiary—J. E. P gue, Raleigh. 

‘ir asurer—C. B Denson, Ra'eigh. 


Healthy 
Children 


are kept strong and well; weak and 
aay ittie folks are made vigorous 
y the use of that famous remedy— 


FREY’S 
VERMIFUCE 


Corrects all disorders of the stomach, 

expels worms, ete. Palatable and 

positive in action, Bottle by mail, 25e. 
E. & 8S. FREY, Baltimore, Md. 






























' Badger, Swain, Ruffin, B a due 
Pettigrew, Pender, Rumseur, Grimes and Hill | SUCe 
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We have learned to |- 








WINCHESTER 


* 


“CARTRIOGES’IN ALL CALIBERS 

* “from ’.22 to .SO loaded with either Black or Smokeless Powder . 
@ ‘always give entire satisfaction. They are made and loaded in @ 
modern manner, by exact machinery operated by skilled experts. 

THEY SHOOT WHERE YOUHOLD ¢ ALWAYS ASK FOR THEM 





:: CHRONIC DISEASES :: 


| 
| 
, Successfully treated at home by a MEDI- ‘ | 
CAL SPECIALIST of ma: y years experience. 

Send 2c. stamp for sympton blunk. | 
| 

7 

‘| 


“*B,"’ LOCK BOX, 124, LaGrange, W. C. 
62222-2222 eee 





NORTH CAROLINIANS.” 


Biographies Portraits and Best Known 
Speeches ot Davie, Macon, Murpby, Gaston, 
ragg, Graham, Moore 





andsome Book of 600 pages. Price, $2. 
With The Progressive Farmer one year, $2.75. 
Address all orders to 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N.C. 








| call 


Most 


}. canner tacnince . }| Mick the nS 
and WILD TURKEYS. 


Why Have Hawks 
about your premises? Others do not. 


The Draughon Hawk Caller 


— a bags mgd calien _— 
mre ! n ridof the is. Save yo - 
se THE LIV ES OF DISTINGUISHED Sos and birds and pleade your wn 
| A Turkey Hont 
— excitable and profitable by the use cf 
e 


Draughon Turkey Caller. 


rfect imitator of a wild turkey ever pro- 
and never fails to draw them to 

These callers are furnished by mail post a at 
75 cents each, or $6 per dozen, by the patentee, 


H. H. DRAUGHON, Mingo, N. C 


lst Premium awarded at N. C. State Fair, 1901, 
| to each of above callers. 














$5.00_ SHES 


OUR SPECIAL 


Is made ‘in all leather including Patent Leathe 
and Seal Skin, 


All New Styles and Shapes. 


We think they are worth $5.00. Order a pair sent to you subject to examination 
If you do not think as we do return at our expense, and if you do, 
pay $3 50 and get the best shoes made. 


DANIEL ALLEN & CO., 
Raleigh, N. C. 


(agg Kid, Box Calf, Enamel, Kid 


$3.50 














The Commoner 





Offer Extra Special. 


~s= 0 eee 


HON. W.J. BRYAN, twice candidate for the Presidency, has many warm 
admirers and well-wishing friends in North Carolina who no doubt 
would like to subscribe for a paper owned and edited by Mr. Bryan. 


THE COMMONER 'sThat Paper, 


The sa gree price is only $1.00 per year. 





By special arrangement we are 


authorized to take subscriptions as follows: 
The Commoner alone per year............... $1.00 
The Progressive Farmer alone per year...... 1.00 


The Progressive Farmer Together one year 91.50 


This applies to new or renewal subscriptions for either paper. Your sub- 
criptions will be entered or extended on bo 
$1. Send all orders, giving name and address plainly written, to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N. N. 


th mailing 


ke or 


RADIA AAR Renn 


sts on receipt of 

















ATTENTION! PLANTERS AND FARMERS. 
The Park Region Mutual: Hai 


WILL INSURE YOUR CROPS OF COTTON AND TOBACCO AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE 
BY HAIL 


RATES REASONABLE. 


Insurance Association 











Or Address 


P. O."Box 54. 





Insures Tobacco For $100.00 per Acre. 
Insures Cotton For $15.00 per Acre. 


Catt at Room 2, Ground FLoorR, PULLEN BUILDING, Rauxian, N. C., 


CAPT, E, M, PACE, General Agent, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 





the age. 


heavy, tough paper binding. 


Gleason’s Horse Book. 
PROF. OSCAR GLEASON. 


Renowned throughout America and patronized by the United States Gov- 
ernment as the most expert and successful horseman o1 

The whole work treats of 

Breeeding, Training, Breaking, Driving, Feeding, 
Grooming, Shoeing Doctoring, Telling Age, and General care of the Horse. 
This remarkable work was first sold exclusively by agents at $2 per 
copy. A new edition ‘has been issued which contains ever word and every 
illustration in the $2 edition, but is printed on lighter paper and has a 








mer one year for only $1.25. 
Address : 











OUR GREAT OFFER, 


We,are prepared to make this great offer : 
tions (not your own) to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER or $3 1n renewals 
(other than your own) and we will send you a copy free prepaid. 

We will send any one a copy of this work and The Proyressive Far 


Send us $1 in new subscrip- 


First come, first served. Order ut once 
THE PROGRESSIVE FAKMEN, 


KALEIGH, N. C, 
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. Correspondence. 


SOME CONGRESSIONAL AFFAIRS. 





Cor; of The Progressive Farmer. 
Tuesday witnessed the passage by 
the Senate of the Lodge Philippine 
bill by a vote of 48 to 30 and it is now 
hoped that Congressional legislation 
will move rapidly and permit of ad- 
journment in the near future, al- 
though the most hopeful do not an- 
ticipate that the session will come to 
a close before the 24th inst. No soon- 


er had the Philippine bill been dis-! 


posed of than the Nicaraguan Canal 
bill was called up and made the “un- 
finished business.” Senator Hale has 
reported for the committee on naval 
affairs the Naval Appropriation bill 
and it is expected that the Senate will 
be able to pass the measure during the 
“morning hour” which means the time 
intervening between the hour the Sen- 
ate convenes and 2 p.m. The bill re- 
ported from the Senate committee in- 
creases the total amount of the appro- 
priation by $546,905. The provision 
that half of the new vessels shall be 
constructed in government navy yards 
is stricken out and a provision that 
one vessel shall be built on the Pacific 
coast is substituted. The Secretary of 
the Navy is authorized to purchase 
five submarine boats of the Holland 
type and one of any other type he may 
elect. 
ANTI-ANARCHIST LEGISLATION. 


The House of Representatives is 
considering the bill for the protection 
of the President, or “anti-anarchist” 
bill. The House committee did not ap- 
prove of the measure passed by the 
Senate for the reason that it believed 
“it would be found unconstitutional, 
and it therefore reported a substitute 
which is not so drastic in its provi- 
sions. The indications are that by the 
time the House has completed its 
measure and the same has been accept- 
ed by the conference committee a fair 
and moderate law will have been 
framed. 

FOREST RESERVE MATTERS 

The program of the House now in- 
cludes the consideration of the irriga- 
tion bill and the bill which provides 
for the transfer of the forest reserves 
from the care of the Department of 
the Interior to that of the Department 
of Agriculture. These are all impor- 
tant matters and should receive care- 
ful attention. The bill which will 
place in the custody. of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture the forest re- 
serves is of especial importance as it 
means proper as against very indiffer- 
ent care of the reserves. At the pres- 


ent time, the Secretary of the Interior 


is hampered in his efforts to properly 


administer the reserves by lack of 
funds to properly equip a division of 
forestry, and the necessity of trying 
to work in connection with the thor- 
oughly equipped Bureau of Forestry 
of the Department of Agriculture. 
But the greatest obstacle to efficient 
work is the fact that the employees of 
the Department, who are detailed to 
eare for the forests, are not within the 
classified service and, as a result, the 
Secretary is obliged to sacrifice all 
consideration of faithful and efficient 
service to political influence. It is 
anticipated that when the change is 
made the President will extend to this 
branch the protection of the civil ser- 
vice rules and so make for an intelli- 


gent and proper conservation of the 
forests. 
CUBAN RECIFROSITY. 


While the Nicaraguan Canal bill 


continues to occupy the floor of th« 


Senate, the attention of the Senators 


in their committee rooms is devoted tc 


the question of Cuban reciprocity 
which has not yet been successfully 
solved. The President has recent]; 


called a number of conferences at th: 
Whiet House for the purpose -of dis 
cussing the bill in which he is so muel! 
interested but there still remain thir 
eten Republican Senators who declin« 


to vote for any measure which, in their 


judgment, will mean a sacrifice of the 


interests of the beet sugar producers 
to those of the Cubans. Senator Diect- 
rich, of Nebraska, has presented a 


novel substitute which would remov: 
the differential from refined sugar an 


add it on to the duty on raw sugar 
and, this done, he and other friends of 


the beet sugar industry would be glac 


to see Cuba allowed the concession of 
25 per cent. Of course this differen- 


tial is what constitutes a large portiox 


of the profit of the American Sugar 
Refining Company and it is doubtful 
if the Senators will be willing to so 
seriously curtail the profits of this 


OPPOSES THE REFORMATORY. 





Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 

I write to say amen and amen to 
every word that Brother Andrews has 
said in regard to the Reformatory. I 
have been wishing for a long time that 
some one would speak my sentiments 
and I hope there are great many of 
the same opinion. I have the mind to 
think, but not the. power to express 
my thoughts. I am over seventy years 
of age; have paid only twenty-five 
cents poll tax for a great deal better 
government than between two and 
i three dollars gives us now. But there 
were not so many wards of the nation 
then as now. 


THOS. B. FLEMING. 
Warren Co., N. C. 


REFORMATORIES WORK WELL. 





A Tennessee Man Who Knows Whereof he 
Spoaks Calls Attention to Mr. 
Andrews’s Errors. 


Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 
I was considerably surprised on 
reading Mr. W. C. Andrews’s letter on 
reformatories in The Progressive 
Farmer of May 27. 
I fear Mr. Andrews has entirely the 
wrong conception of the purposes and 
methods of the reform schools. We 
have them in this State—not nearly so 
many as we should have—and they 
have not brought about any of the 
terrible things he predicts. Instead 
they have proved to be very good in- 
vestments. Is it not better, instead 
of sending the boy who commits some 
petty crime to jail, where he will be 
thrown among the most hardened and 
depraved criminals, to send him to a 
school where he will be educated and 
trained to useful labor? It has proved 
so in this State; and I believe that 
firm, kind discipline and healthful 
moral training will prove better both 
for the offenders and for the com- 
munity, in any place, than will the as- 
sociation with them of the worst men 
in that community. 
The boy who goes to a Reformatory 
does not have a soft snap of it; and 
there is no danger, of homes being 
broken up by the eagerness of the boys 
to get into them. The old idea of im- 
prisonment as a punishment for crime 
has been exploded. It is recognized 
now that it is valuable only as it re- 
strains the evil tendencies of the pris- 
oner and develops his good ones. For 
even the law-breaker is human; and 
while the jail or the Reformatory 
should not be made a desirable place 
of residence, it should not be made a 
place of suffering. 

As for the cost, it is certainly cheap- 
er in the long run to pay $125 a year 
to make a man out of a boy who has 


to prepare him for a life of crime. 


ample one. 


2 


» 


fancies. EK. E. MILLER. 
Hamblen Co., Tenn. 
) 





AN FXPENSIVE SYSTEM. 





in Collecting and Reporting School Funds 


-}Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 

\ The Constitution of North Carolina 
provides that all fines, forfeitures, etc., 
shall be appropriated to the school 
fund in the several counties, but for 
many years there has been much negli- 
gence in regard to this. matter and 
many officers have failed to report the 
fines of their courts. The books of 


> 


2 


one Justice of the Peace in an east- 
1} ern county show 2,897 cases tried in 
the last three years, but only $31 in 
fines turned over for the school fund. 
l Another source of loss to the school 
fund is in the failure of tax collectors 
to collect the poll tax. In one county 
1/more than 1,000 out of 1,150 colored 
polls were reported insolvent. The 


that he is in earnest and that he sees | School fund of the county lost $1,500. 


no obstacle to the adoption of his sub- 


stitute. A. B. M. 
Washington, D. C. 


robbery of the children to cease. No 
doubt similar cases may be found in 
most of our States. 








gone wrong, than it is to send him to 
a jail or workhouse, where the expense 
will be nearly as great, and where sur- 
roundings will have a_ tendency to 
make him callous and indifferent and 


It is not to be expected that every 
boy who is sent to a Reformatory will 
be made a good citizen; but the tend- 
ency there will be towards that. This 
desire to save the boy who has hap- 
pened to go astray and to prepare him 
for a life of usefulness rather than for 
one of crime is the reason for Reform- 
atories; and it is, it seems to me, an 


Of eourse, much more could be said 
on this subject, but I scarcely think 
it necessary. I do not believe that 
many of the people of North Carolim 
see these things as does Mr. Andrews, 
or are likely to be frightened by his 


Children and the State Robbed by Negligence 


Sheriff was currying favor with the 
negroes for the sake of getting their 


company, | x Air votes for his re-election, the County 
pany, but Senator Dietrich asserts | Commissioners abetting him. The 


The time has come for this kind of 


The Progressive Farmer, June 10, 1902, 














INFORMATION OF INTEREST 'TO SILK 
GROWERS. 





Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 
An excellent crop of cocoons seems 
to have been harvested by all whom 
we supplied with silk worm eggs: this 
year. The Department will endeavor 
to have a buyer visit Raleigh during 
the summer or fall to purchase co- 
coons. In the meantime growers are 
advised to choke them carefully and 
dry them out, as is explained on pages 
27 and 28 of our Bulletin No. 181. The 
dried cocoons, if of good quality, 
should bring about $1.25 per pound. 
Due notice will be sent you of the date 
of the buyer’s visit. 
There is likely to be a considerable 
demand for eggs next spring at about 
$2 per ounce. But we cannot guaran- 
tee this. We advise everybody to se- 
leet at least 200 of the best and finest 
cocoons and from these raise one 
ounce of eggs, but not more, unless 
there is assurance of a sale for the 
eggs in your own neighborhood. 
Your attention is called to the pre- 
miums offered for silk by the State 
Fair. You will have a fair chance to 
secure one or more of these. Copies 
of the advance premium list may be 
had by addressing C. B. Denson, Ra- 
leigh. 

GERALD McCARTHY. 
Raleigh, N. C. 





THE COST AND EESULTS OF THE BOER 
WAR. 





W. T. Stead says, in a dispatch to 
the New York American and Journal: 
“What will be the result at home? It 
secures the retirement of Salisbury 
at the close of the session; it will 
enormously reinforce the popular op- 
position to the corn duty and corre- 
spondingly strengthen the Liberal 
leaders, who will maintain that settle- 
ment had been secured by the adoption 
of the policy so frequently insisted 
upon by Campbell-Bannerman. 

“In South Africa the struggle will 
recommence. The Boers have reluc- 
tantly abandoned the much-prized in- 
dependence of the republics. The 
Dutch as a race will now work stead- 
ily for the independence of South 
Africa. So far is it from their spirit 
being crushed that the British in Cape 
Colony are clamoring for the suspen- 
sion of the constitution and the estab- 
lishment of an absolute government in 
order to checkmate the political dee 
signs of the Africander bund. 

“We can therefore sum up the profit 
and loss of the war. 

“Tt has cost us 24,000 men dead and 
75,000 wounded and invalided and §$1,- 
600,000,000. 

“We’ve had to send out 300,000 Brit- 
ish troops to overcome the resistance 
of 70,000 men and boys from the farm. 

“We have destroyed two republics 
and have created two states despoti- 
eally governed from London. 

“Before the war we maintained the 
authority of Britain with ease by a 
small garrison of 5,000 soldiers. We 
shall now have to garrison South Afri- 
ea for years to come with an army of 
50,000 men. 

“We have only bought peace by a 
promise to rebuild the homesteads we 
have destroyed and restock the farms 
which we have devastated, and by the 
assurances that the Boers shall have 
political rights and privileges which 
will enable them to make South Afri- 
ca as free from British control as is 
Australia. 

“Add to this that we have intensifjed 
the racial difficulties in South Afriea 
and have excited against Britain the 
bitter animosity of Europe and it will 
be evident even to the dullest observer 
that the war has been a bitter bad bus- 
iness for John Bull. 

“All these humiliations and saeri- 
tices would have been avoided if the 
Government in September, 1899, had 
sent out Lord Pauncefote to settle the 
dispute on the principles of the Hague 
Convention. Pauneefote was eager to 
go and was confident of suecess, but 
Milner was bent on war at any price 
and today we can form some estimate 
of the cost.” 


Youth’s Companion: Florence 
Nightingale celebrated the eighty-seec- 
ond anniversary of her birth last 
month. The things that were then 
said about her effort to mitigate the 
horrors of war do credit to human na- 
ture, and illustrate again the truth of 
the saying that evil is wrought by 
want of thought as well as by want of 
heart. Miss Nightingale was not more 
merciful than others; she was more 
thoughtful. It was out of her thought 
that some of the rules for civilized 
warfare have sprung, and to her is the 
credit due fer «-lding a new dignity 





togthe profession of the hospital nurse. 


. ECHOES OF THE BRITISH-BOER WAR. 





The British-Boer War cost England 
$800,000,000 up to March 1st last. Eng- 
land sent 500,000 soldiers to South 
Africa; of whom 21,000 were killed or 
died of wounds and exposure, while 
three times as many were invalided 
home. The Boers had about 60,000 
men and boys in arms at the outset but 
the exact figures as to their dead and 
wounded are not known now and it is 
doubtful if they ever wiil be, for the 
South African farmers did not keep 
careful record of the war as it pro- 
gressed. They could not have suffered 
as seriously as their British foes in 
dead and disabled, for then their eas- 
ualties would have reached nearly 85,- 
000 men, Which is 25,000 more soldiers 
than they had in their army. But they 
have been terribly decimated as a peo- 
ple. The war has been an appalling 
tragedy all around, and the world will 
rejoice that peace has at last come. 
*% * 

The liberality of the British péace 
terms is seen conspicuously in the 
stipulation which provides that no tax 
shall be levied upon the Transvaal to 
help pay for the cost of the war. In 
other words the conquered Boer repub- 
lies pay no indemnity. It is true that 
the people are poor farmers, but so are 
the Chinese a poverty-stricken people 
and the powers pulled their leg for all 
it was worth in exacting an indemnity 
for the Boxer rebellion. Great Britain 
has shown the most commendable gen- 
erosity in making this notable conces- 
sion, although it must be a disappoint- 
ment to Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, who 
has all along been fully counting on 
making the new colonies pay part of 
the enormous cost of the war. Eng- 
land is showing a juster and more 
magnanimous spirit in the wind-up of 
the war than she did a year ago when 
Mr. Chamberlain insisted on uncondi- 
tional surrender. The war has now 
been ended, however, upon conditions, 
and the influence of the King is no 
doubt seen in this, for he has been re- 
ported as being intensely desirous for 
peace throughout all his realm at his 
approaching coronation. 


et & 5 


A fact of importance to Great Bri- 
tain developing from the war is the 
value of her colonies. From Canada 
to Australia they sent the flower of 
their youth to the war and rendered 
an invaluable service. Lord Charles 
Beresford is a thoughtful man and 
temperate in utterance and he said a 
day or two ago: “They must not for- 
get that our colonies have pulled us 
through this war.” 

% * * 

The colossal figure that emerges 
from the South African war is Gen- 
eral Lord Kitchener. General Lord 
Roberts perhaps has been loudest ac- 
claimed by his countrymen, and his 
conduct of the war was indeed splen- 
did. But he only reduced the fighting 
to the guerilla stage, the hardest of 
all to deal with, and left this work to 
Kitchener. That he has so suecessful- 
ly concluded it leaves him the ulti- 
mate heroic figure of the . conflict. 
These laurels interwoven with the 
wreath he won in the Soudan put him 
in the lead, for actual military 
achievement, of all the great living 
warriors. 

* *% * 

Railroad development on the conti- 
nent of Asia has got quite a long lead 
on similar development in Africa. The 
war in the Boer republics has long: de- 
layed the building of the Cape to 
Cairo Railroad, one of the pet pro- 
jects of Cecil Rhodes, and while his 
master hand is stilled in death, never- 
theless the road will be built, for no 
matter who drops out of the game, the 
wheels of progress never cease to 
whirl. They never run slow enough 
to strike a funeral procession gait, 
even for a continent-builder like 
Rhodes. Somebody will do the work, 
and the sooner the better. Germany 
and Russia aresprojecting various new 
railroads through Syria and _ Persia 
and Palestine and it will not be many 
years, when the Central Africa loop 
of the Cape to Cairo road is finished, 
ere we shall see travelers go practical- 
ly all the way by rail, from Cape Town 
to Port Arthur, clear across two con- 
tinents. The great duty and oppor- 
tunity of England in Africa now is to 
run a spinal colunm of iron rails down 
the back of the Dark Continent.—Ex- 
change. 





DOES IT STAND TO REASON 
that Perry Davis’ Painkiller could 
have held public confidence for 60 
years unless it really did cure diar- 
rhoea, cholera morbus and all similar 
troubles so common and so dangerous 





in hot weather. 












The Markets. 


RALEIGH COTTON. 





RALEIGH, June 6, 1902 
Receipts today 
Prices today... 
Prices, this day last year.. 74%@7% 
Receipts this season.,.. 
Receipts last seagon to this 





NORFOLK PEANUTS. 
NORFOLK, Jane 
Farmers’ stock nuts are qnoted as 


3@3%o pound 
Strictly prime 





CHARLOTTE PRODUCE MARKET 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., June 7, 1902 


Chickens—spring......... 
Hens—per head 
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Skins—sheep 
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Hides—dry salt 
Tallow—unrendered 
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WILMINGTON MARKET. 


WILMINGTON, N. C., June 7, 1902. 
N. C, Bacon— 


MM EE fier cascccaas sia ateoavene 


Sweet Potatoes 
Eggs, ver dozen 
Corn, white, perjbushel.. . 
Spirits turpentine, per gal. 








CAUSTIC BALSAM SUCCESSFUL 
WHERE OTHER REMEDIES 


Nashville, Tenn., Nov. 12, 1901. 
The Lawrence-Williams 


Having used your liniment for sev- 
eral years, and knowing its value, I 
would like to become general agent for 
I find very few drug houses in 
Nashville have handled it. 
sure you I will push it to its fullest 
merits should you 
agent, for I know it is unexcelled. I 
have used at least 20 or 30 bottles in 
Having been a trader, 
and also a deputy sheriff for the past 
eight years, I have had oceasion to 
come in contact with a number of in- 
jured horses that no other liniment but 
this could have helped. I consider it 
the best liniment for stock that can 
I would like to meet you 
sometime and give you my experience 
with your liniment; also can give you 
reference as to my ability. 


past two years. 





We promptly obtain U. 8. and Foreign 


ATENT 


Zend model, sketch or photo of invention for 


CASNOW< 


OPPOSITE U.S. PATENT OFFICE. 
WASHINGTON.D.C. 











RHEUMA(‘ IDE (URED HON. 
H. H. HARTLEY. 


“Tyo, N.C. 

THE BOBBITT DRU 
I bad rheun atism 
more than 16 years in my right arm and 
shoulder Tried many remedies with- 
In fall of 1809 my shoulder 
became stiffand 1 could not use it. 
J. B. Smith, droggist. of A oaington, 
‘ y crIp I 

bought one bottle and before using half 
of it, founa it was relieving me. 
fore finishing third boitie I could raise 
and straighten my arm. and 


terials. It gives entire satisfac 
so far. Will speak a good wor 
it whenever I can 


(Si d 

Mr. Hartley is one of the most promi- 
nent and highly respected citizens of 
y, and represented hs 
county in the last legislautre 

Rheumecide is the standard rheuma- 

id substitutes. Al: drug- 
rice $1. 
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THE TRIUMPH FISH 0K, 


Here is a hook from wh yaa 
no fish can escape until a 
taken off, even though it be // 
a week. You bait the m 











| dle hook, the fiwh* Bitea,'is 


usual, when the other lw 
hooks close dow " 
in the cut and 4 ea yhown 


There He Is > 


Thera are four sizes. 
for fresh or salt water mae 
ing, and any size fish can ba 
caught, from a Minnow toa 
‘od. ‘he man who wants 
to fish for fun—for the sake 
of fishihg—wil! not care for 
this hook. But there are 
many wholiketo FISH FOR 
TRIOM oe se will find the 

a 

aed ty apted to their 

The cut shows better th: 
hen phe can 4 how the wee 
op rates, and description is ne. ; 

The price is ONE DOLLAR A Honnw 
paid. Sample mailed for ten cen = 
what size is wanted—larce medium, St 
Dozens will be assorted or all alik 
ted Don’t forget to state tt e size 


> 4 4 a 
F. J, ROOT, 90 W. Broadway, New You" 
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A Love Story of the Philippinegim® 

The First Romence Laid in Our New Eagt 
Possessions—~ DANIEL EVERTON. \,, ge is! 
TEER-REGULAR—By Israel P * a 


uinam. Ags an 
of love and soldier life in the Phil: = r 


i Ippinesg j rs 
which a college-bred American Volu al nowel! 
Regular, an artistocratic New York eirl ol axe 
a lovely native Filipico maiden figure ¢ f tl 
spicuously. : om: * 


WELCOMED WITH HIGH PRAISE 


a eh York Press: 
8 the only respectable Filipi re 
have seen. The author has made it an we! 
he knows exactly what he is Writing ; 
His characters from real life are all dn 
ably. Moreover, they are all human -y 
man that they do natural and 
things. He writes with confidence and h 
—e not only by his knowledge of the “4 
aud ine dents described, which is thovea! 
but by his skill in handling the Jangua, e, hj 
ability in constructing and managing nie 
and by his true and equal insight inte t 
probabilities of his human mind and hear 
* * * Asa novel “Daniel Everton” js full 
that sober common sense which means g 
much to the reader, tired with the surfeit 
yoed heroics and theatric passion that fill ni, puprem: 
book covers out of ten these days. P 
Handsome Covers. 12mo, Cloth. Illus iy 
by Sewell Collins. $1.2) nei; postage, 10 on nhabita 
FUNK & WAGNALLSCOMPANY. Publishe 
30 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK e deen 
ppine I 


SPECIAL RATES ANNOUNCED fis 


The P 
Via Southern Railway. porized 


province! 
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WRIGHTSVILLE, N. 0. { ws / 
One fare plus $2 membership femy, ond 
round-trip tickets to Wilmingtomm. i 
N.C., and return, account of Norte’ °°! 
Carolina Teachers Assembiygmmetet™! 
Tickets on sale June 7th to 14thmmBbctors. 
inclusive, final limit 30 days fror 


































date of sale. Stop over privilege, oe 
will be allowed at University stam” 
tion, Raleigh and Greensboro, yam the | 
accommodate parties desiring pt suc 
attend Summer Schools. we of t 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 

One fare for the round trip, acooun 
Southern Student Cunference dim. di 
Y.M.C. A., and Annual Confemme S? 
of Y¥.W.€ A. Rate Raleigh dae” "Ss" 
Asheville and return, $8 80. Tickgmmect unt 
ets on sale June 13th and 14tHibnd Con 
final limit June 29, 1902. ete 

KNOXVILLE, TENN. by ecres 

From Raleigh to Knoxville, TenMi.4 j,, 
and return, $12.65, on account@”. .. 
Summer School, Knoxville. Tio as ” 
ets on sale Juné 16th, 17th angmmeesilati 
18th, June 28th, 29th and 30th lands 
July 11th, 12th and 13th, final No cc 
turn limit August 15, 1902. ee 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. on : o 

One fare plus $2 for the round tri The P 
account Annual Meeting Southe 4 
Educational Association. Tickeggmporized 
on sale June 27th to July ist, wi empor 
final limit July 6, 1902, excepth r 
depositing ticket with Joint Age 
on or before July 6th, and on pa 
ment of a fee of 5 cents an extel 
sion may be obtained up to andi 
cluding September 10, 1902. Rat 
Raleigh to Chattanooga and 
turn $17 50. 

MONTEAGLE, TENN. 

From Raleigh to Monteagle, Tent ; 
and return, $17.95, on sccoul Muni 
M: nteagle Assembly Bible Schoole bon 
‘ickets on sale July ist 2nd @ 
3rd, also July 23rd, 24th and 2ith 
final return limit August 30, 19 
For full particulars, informatid 

ets., call on or address, T. C. Starg a 

‘ity Ticket Agent, Yarborough 

House, Building, Raleigh, N. C. pncess 


Minent 


$08.05 TD CALIFORN 


The Southern Railway annouscgmmthou: 
the above low rate from Raleigh! 
San Francisco or Los Angeles, ( 
and return, allowing stop overs 
any point west of first Coloradt 
Wyoming, Texas, Montana or Bri 
ish Columbia points, and wil! allo 
holders to go one route and ret 
another. 


Imperial Council Nobles of the My§ 
tic Shrine. San Francisco, 
August 11-22. 


Tickets will be sold May 26th, 
7th, inclusive and August 1st, 
August 7tb, inclusive. = 

A rare opportunity to visit (# 
fornia and points of interest en TO" 
For full particulars as to limits ® 
other information eal] on or addré 
T. C, Sturgis, City Ticket Age 
Yarborough House Building, * 
eigh, N. C. 
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LIKES THE MACHINE. 


Mr. T. B. PARKER, P 
Dear Sir :—I received the mach 
and have tested it on different ® 











Mrs, T. Y. CHANDLES 
Hamer, N. C., May 5, 1902. 
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"are PASSES THE LODGE PHILIPPINE 
oss BILL 


——— 


,mous Bill, After Long Discussion, 


sid Through—Its Provisions. 


Goes 
Washington, June 4.—Shortly after 
sicleck yesterday afternoon the Sen- 
sed the Lodge Philippine gov- 
t bill by a vote of 48 to 30. 
epublicans—Messrs. Hoar, of 
fassachuse tts 5 Mason, of TIlinois, 
j Wellington, of Maryland—voted 
inst the measure, and one Demo- 
ie \r. McLaurin, of South Caroli- 


ate pas 
ernmen 
bree Rt 


. voted for it. All amendments’ of- 
red iy the minority were rejected. 
The bill as passed approves the ac- 
on of tl President in creating the 
bbilipp' commission and the offices 
{civil governor and vice-governor of 
bbe isl ind authorizes the govern- | produc 
and governor to exercise the 
ers of government as directed by | 
co -Jer. Future appointments 
ft] rnor or vice-governor shall 


the President with the ad- 
nsent of the Senate. The 
hts” of the United States 
on is applied to the Philip- 
sine Islands, with the exception of the 
bear arms and the right to 


onsti 


val bY JUTY- 
the Supreme Court and other 
f the islands shall exercise 
prisdiction as heretofore provided by 
ye commission and the justices of the 
Sypreme Court shall be appointed by 
ie President and the Senate. All the 
habitants of the Philippine Islands 
»deemed to be citizens of the Phil- 
pine Is!ands and entitled to the pro- 
stion of the United States. 
The Philippine commission is au- 
horized to establish municipal and 
orvincial governments, with popular 
mresentative government so far, and 
sfast as, the communities are capa- 
sand fit for the same, the Philip- 
ine commission being authorized to 
termine the qualifications of the 
Nectors. All land in the Philippines 
splaced under the control of the 
philippine commission for the benefit 
the inhabitants of the islands, ex- 
wot such as may be needed for the 
« of the United States. 
The government of the Philippines 
ull make rules and regulations for 
te disposition of the public lands, but 
he regulations shall not go into ef- 
eet until approved by the President 
ni Congress; provided, that a single 
omestead entry shall not exceed for- 
y acres, and also provided that no 
ch land shall be leased, let, or di- 
ie to any corporation until a law 
egiiating the disposition of the pub- 
lands shall be enacted. 
No corporation shall be authorized 
pengage in agriculture unless provi- 
jon shall have been made therefor. 
The Philippine commission is au- 
horized to acquire the friar lands and 
empowered to issue bonds to pay for 
hm. These lands, once acquired, 
all be a part of the domain of the 
Inited States and may be disposed of 
B such. 


Upon tl 


ne 


ourts 
















Supreme Court of the 
suited States is conferred the right 
preview the decisions of the Supreme 
ourt of the Philippines. 

Municipalities are authorized to is- 






accom 

» Schooe bonds for municipal improvement. 
+e is provided that the bonds shall be 
30, 190 ld bonds and shall be free from any 

re ation, 

i The government of the Philippines 
‘boroug! authorized to grant franchises and 
.C. Pueessions, ineluding the right of 


Ih. 
\noune 
sleigh 







hinent domain, for the construction 
of publie utility, provided 
Drivate property shall be taken 
just compensation; that no 


shall be granted to any cor- 


t Works 
hat neo 
Me thou: 


anch is: 


es, Ct Tation that shall not be subject to 
overs Mew by Congress; and that all lands 
‘olorad’nte’ -holl revert, at the expiration 
or Bri the cession, to the governments 
11 allo wt ich they were made. 
1 ret No corporation shall be authorized 
“Mvet the business of buying and 
the My fling ra) estate, and the amount of 
50, Cal al es) which shall be held by any 
™orat shall be determined by 
th, JongmpPbercss 
ist, * Ar nt is to be established in Ma- 
ait Ca . coins authorizc® may be coin- 
en reo mint, the coinage laws of the 
mits 82 ' States being extended to the 
addres lands The Philippine government 
Age “thorized to coin a silver dollar 
- maining 416 grains of standard sil- 
= to be a eoin of the Philippine Is- 
nds, th denomination of the coin 
- *xpressed in English, Filipino 
nachil Chinese characters.. The dollar 





NDLEB. 
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oN legal tender in the Philippines 
A ‘he publie and private debts except 
ere otherwise stipulated. 

FINEPR © 

NER THAN DAINTIEST SILK 
Ne me mbrane lining the bowels. A 
* quitation of it produces griping 
bry wthoea, Stop the trouble with 
“oi avis’ Painkiller. No honest 
amg will deceive you with a sub- 
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OUR FARMS WORTH $223.834,693. 





The Census Report on Agriculture in North 
Carolina Shows 224,636 Farms in 
Operation. 

Washington, June 3—The census 
report on agriculture in North Caroli- 
na shows that on June 1, 1900, the 
State had 224,637 farms, valued at 
$194,655,920. Of the valuation 27 per 
cent was in buildings and the remain- 
der in land and other improvements 
than buildings. The farm implements 
and machinery was $9,072,600 and live 
stock $30,106,178, making the total 
value of farm property $233,834,693. 
The total value of farm products for 
1899 was $89,309,638, of which 23 per 





cent was in animal products and the 


| . . . . 
;remainder in crops, including forest 
ts, the products for 1899 exceed- | 


'ed those of 1889 by 78 per cent. The 
gross income upon investment was 34 
| per cent. 





POTATO GROWING IN BEAUFORT 





The Aurora correspondent of the 
Raleigh Post, June 6th, says: 

Notwithstanding the lateness of the 
spring potato planting was at least 
two weeks later than usual, the crop 
has matured some four days in ad- 
vance of last year. Some small ship- 
ments were made in May, but ship- 
ments commenced in earnest yester- 
day when the Aurora and Washington 
Transportation Company connecting 
with the Atlantic Coast Line at Wash- 
ington, carried four hundred and fifty 
barrels, the Old Dominion line to Bell- 
port three hundred barrels, making 
the shipments seven hundred and fifty 
barrels the first day. The shipment 
for today will be over one thousand 
barrels. 

The potato crop in this section is 
good and will probably amount to 
some thirty-five or forty thousand bar- 
rels. This only includes a small sec- 
tion of country around Aurora, but 
within a radius of ten miles around 
Aurora some seventy-five or eighty 
thousand barrels of Irish potatoes will 
be shipped within the next twenty 
days. 

Crops generally are looking well, al- 
though the lack of rain has been felt 
to some extent, but has enabled the 
farmers to put their crops in first 
class order at small expense. 

We believe this, the eastern part of 
the State, has many advantages. The 
farming lands are mot surpassed in 
any county. No floods or droughts, 
tornadoes or destructive winds, and 
the health of the people is as good as 
in any part of the State. All that are 
looking for the best place, come to 
see us. 





TAX LISTING. 

The annual tax-listing season begins 
next week, and the value of all prop- 
erty will suddenly shrink. There is a 
wonderful difference in the value of 
property when it is listed for taxation 
and when it is offered for sale. There 
is an old saying, “Thin as a June 
shad,” and other things seem to depre- 
ciate in June besides shad. That 
month seems to have a peculiar effect 
not only upon the shad that swim in 
the waters below but upon all animls 
that move upon the earth above. 

It is a sad commentary upon the 
frailty of our weak human nature that 
so many men—and many of them con- 
sidered good church members—resort 
to all kinds of tricks to evade paying 
their just taxes. So many persons 
either do not list all their taxables or 
do not list them at their true value. 
Honest tax-payers are interested in 
getting all other tax-payers to pay 
their just share of taxes. As a certain 
amount of taxes must be raised every 
year, if any persons evade payment 
of their share, others must make it up 
by paying more than they otherwise 
would pay. 

One great trouble is that the list 
takers in many counties do not under- 
stand, or at least do not properly dis- 
charge, their duties. They are not 
generally accustomed to their dutics 
and are without experience. In many 
counties new or different list-takers 
are appointed every year, and of 
course being without experience in the 
business they are not so efficjent as if 
they had been list-takers before. Any 
list-taker could and would discharge 
his duties better the second year than 
the first, and thousands of dollars 
more would be paid in taxes every 
year if experienced list-takers were 
appointed in every county.—Chatham 
Record. 





There is no higher duty to be per- 
formed:by an army officer than that of 
self-control. The man who cannot com- 
mand his own passions cannot be 
trusted to command other men. 








DO YOU GET UP 
WITH A LAME BACK ? 


Kidney Trouble Makes You Miserable, 





Almost everybody whe reads the news- 
Papers is sure to know of the wonderful 

‘ : cures made by Dr, 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, 
the great kidney, liver 
and bladder remedy, 

It is the great medi- 
~~ Cal triumph of the nine- 
it teenth century;  dis- 
||| covered after years of 
UU Scientific research by 

§ Dr. Kilmer, the emi- 
~ nent kidney and blad- 
aer specialist, and is 
wonderfully successful in Promptly curing 
lame back, kidney, bladder, uric acid troy. 
bie$ and Bright's Disease, which is the worst 
form of kidney trouble. 

Dr. Kilmer's Swamp 

erything bu 
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offer in this paper and 
send your address to gff7ts- 
Dr. Kilmer & Co., Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. The 
regular fifty cent and Home of Swamp-Root. 


dollar sizes are sold by ail good druggists. _| 


Don’t make any mistake, but remem- | 
ber the name, Swamp-Root, Dr. Kil- | 


mer’s Swamp-Root, and the address, | 


Binghamton, N. Y., on every bottle. 





WE WILL SEND THE 


NOLLAR AND TEN CENTS (§ .10) m booklet, 


VALUE OF ONE | 


containing twenty-seven pen and iuk photo-re | 


duced sketches of Washington’s life by mail 
for tev cents (cash or stamps). 
knighted Sir sohn Tenniei for similar artistic 
work in Loudon. 
this). 
NUTSHELL PUBLISHING CO, 
1,59 Third Ave., New York. 








THE CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS. 





The track is clear for the re-nomi- 
nation of Representative Chas. R. 
Thomas, of the Third District of this 
State. Col. Jos. E. Robinson, of 
Wayne, and Mr. Chas. L. Abernethy, 
of Beaufort, who were competitors for 
the nomination, withdrew last week. 
There is less contest over Congres- 
sional nominations in this State this 
year than in any year that can be re- 
membered. In the First District Gen. 
W. P. Roberts is a candidate against 
Representative Small, but his candi- 
dacy does not seem to be taken very 
seriously. In the Second District Rep- 
resentative Claude Kitchin is unop- 
posed, as is his brother, Representa- 
tive W. W. Kitchin, of the Fifth. Rep- 
resentative Pou, of the Fourth Dis- 
trict, and Kluttz, of the Seventh, are 
also without opposition. In the redis- 
tricting of the State Representative 
Bellamy fell into what will hereafter 
be the Third District. He has a fight 
on his hands, but the indications are 
that he will win out. Of the new dis- 
triets there are two in which no Con- 
gressman resides. These are the Sixth, 
extending from Scotland to Yadkin, 
inclusive, and the Tenth, embracing 
Mecklenburg and Yancey and inter- 
vening territory. In both there are 
stiff struggles for the nomination. At 
present there are in the House from 
North Carolina but two Republicans 
Representatives. These are Messrs. 
Blackburn and Moody, of the Eighth 
and Ninth Districts. What the out- 
come of this year’s election will show, 
it needs a wise man to foretell. Con- 
ditions are radically different from 
what they have been. As an indication 
of how estimates vary some friends 
of Representaitve Pou calculate upon 
8,000 majority for him over ex-Repre- 
sentative Atwater, who has announced 
himself as an independent-Democratic 
candidate, while the Durham Herald, 
an independent paper, strongly inti- 
mates that the result is doubtful. It 
will be interesting to note the voting, 
in the counties, digtriets and the State 
at large, under the changed conditions. 
The negro is out of the way and for 
the first time since 1866 it is to be a 
battle of white men.—Charlotte Ob- 


server. 4 





Selected: Uncle Sam is. nearly 
ready to begin laying the Trans-Pa- 
fie eable, from San Francisco to Ma- 
nila, touching Honolulu and Guam, It 
will be one of the great undertakings 
of the twentieth century. The cable, 
whieh is now being manufactured, will 
be the longest in the world. It is esti- 
mated that the work will cost in the 
neighborhood of $20,000,000. In lay- 
ing the cable four vessels of special 
design, and a staff of 1,000 electricians 
and engineers will be employed. The 
pathway for the cable has already 
been marked out by a United States 
vessel, 





If you want a harvesting machine 
that is reliable—one that will work 
successfully in all conditions of grain 
—buy the McCormick. 
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Agricultural Scholarships. 

September 4, 1902 
Farmers’ bo,s Do not neglect the opportunity to get an Eduertion. It means suc- 

cess in your work; it means a delightful avocation fo~ life. 

many opportunities for SELF-S: PPORT. College cat» logue will bs cent for the asking. 
Adcress any inquiries to the Professor of Agriculture, 


CHARLES Wm. BURKKTT, Raleigh, N. C. 
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Free Scholarships in Agriculture 
If you are going to be a Farmer, why not prepare yourself fully for your 
work ? You can do so if you want to be educated in Agriculture, 


The Agricultural and Mechanical College of North Garolina 


offersa FOUR YEARS' and a TWO YEARS’ COURSE IN AGRICULTURE; also 120 
You can geta Scholarship by applying now. . olege opens 
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Full Line of 
Sweep and 


Tread Powers. 
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Jrresher 


A small and compact 
capacity. 
Can_be 
SA ron by light power. Re- 
ie quires buta fewr 
\ operate it. 
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t abont ensilage, illus- 
trated catalogue and pricelist—free. 
Be BELLE CITY MFC. CO., % 

Box 109 Racine, Wis. 
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The worlds agriculturists demand more mowers every year. 
They demand from theMSCormickWorld-Centre works 
More Mowers every year MA AF ~ ae “de 
This continually increasing want ~this demand for 

more mowers —-moreMSCormick mowers-proves that 


MSCormick mowers are 
popular every year - 


The Little Vertical for parks. 
tawns. orchards, etc; 
The Vertical Lift tor rough 
and stumpy land; 
The New 4 tor general 
Purposes everywhere: 
The New Big 4 tor ex-. 
tensive grass growers. 


and ye 


MCCORMICK f 









L . B. FOX, General Agent, 





Write for “The World-Centre” and call on the McCormick agent. 
McCORMICK HARVESTING 


Charloite, N. C. 
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00 


SHOES 


FOR- 


$3.50 





OUR SPECIAL 


Is made ‘in al! leather including Patent Leather, Patent Kid, Box Calf, Knamel. Kid 
and Seal Skin, 


All New Styles and Shapes. 


We think they are worth $5.00. Order a pair sent to you subject to examination 
If you do not think as we do return at our expense, and if you do, 
pay $ 50 and get the best shoes made. 


DANIEL ALLEN & CO., 


Kte. 


Raleigh, N. C. 








Read the Complete Poultry Book! fs 
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The Complete Poultry Book contains just what the poultry raiser or 
the »rospective poultry-raiser wants to know. It contains the best though 
on this subject of C. E. Thorne, Director of the Ohio Agricultural Exper 
iment Station, and of P. H. Jacobs, now and for many years poultry editor 
of the Farm and Fireside. 

PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED.—Contains a very large number of up 


to date illustrations from designs made for this book. 


The illustratione 


of poultry-houses cannot be surpasse? as they combine practically every 
known design, both cheap and elaboravy. 
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INCUBATOR.—Plans are given 
for making a practical working in 
cubator, hundreds of them being 
now in use. 

BROODER.-—Piluns are also given 
for making a brooder, these plans 
alone being worth many times the 
cost of the book. Thousands of 
brooders have been made according 
to these plans and sold for $8 each. 

BREEDS.-—All the different breeds 
are described and illnstrated and 
their merits and demerits frankly 
discussed. The best breeds for 
raising broilers, best for layers, best 
for hatching and best for gen- 


eral purposes are pointed out, 
and the reasons for their selection 
given 


DISEASES OF POULTRY are ful- 
ly described and the proper remedies 
prescribed. A chaper which will 


save money for you. « 


PRACTICAL PONTS.—That which characterizes this book and sets is 
apart from all others on the same subject it its intensely practical treat- 


ment of the poultry business from the standpoint of experience. 


It con- 


tains something valuable for everybody interested in poultry, whether 
they“ keep a dozen hens or one thousand hens. 

It contains special chapters on Turkeys, Ducks, Geese, Pigeons, eto. 
For the purpose of the general poultry-raiser it is the most complete, most 
up-to-date and most practical poultry book ever published, giving just the 
information every poultry-raiser wants. 

We will send any one a copy of this work and THE PROGRESSIVE Fare 


MER one year for only $1.25. First 
Address : 


come, first served. Order at once. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N. 0. 
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ALLIANCE 
SEWING MACHINE 
Pe” 








'Dolivered Freight Paid to any Rail- 
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road Station in North Carolina. 
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Warranted for 20 YEARS. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


ne , ven 


Style No. 6, Seven Drawers, 
Box Cover 


Style No. 4, Five Drawers, 


Box Cover 


+6.6:6 S ae we ote oe we 


Style No. 3, Three Drawers, 
Box Cover 


Our Five-Drawer, “Drop Head” 
Machine is a Beauty. 
Price, only $17.50." 
seniiiaainde 


The above are all the Improved 
Alliance Machines. We are offering 
no other machines now. Send for 
descriptive circular. 


pe ae 


Now is the time to sendin your 
orders for— 


Plow and Plow Castings, 
Guano Sowers and Farming 
Utensils of every description — 
Farm Bells, 
Cook Stoves, 
Feed Cutters, 
Corn Shellers, 
Harrows, 
(Smoothing, : 
Cutaway and Solid Dise), 
Wagons, 
Buggies and Harness, 
Barbed and Plain Wire, 
Poultry and Farm Fencing. 
Washing Machines, 
Furniture, 
Pianos, 
: Organs, Etc., 
Sugar, 
Coffee, 
Flour, 


Lard, Eto. 


[29~ Granulated Sugar to. day is worth 
$4.85 per 100 pounds, but is sub- 
ject to change without notice,"as 
all other prices are. 


"Green Coffee from 80. to 100. per 
pound. 
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FERTILIZER fy 
\_ ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We have again arranged 
with the Durham Fertilizer 
Co. for the manufacture of 
the Alliance brands of Fer. 
tilizer: North Carolina Offi- 
cial Farmers Alliance Guano, 
and Acid Phosphate, and 
Progressive Farmer Guano. 
These Fertilizers are too well 
known in every community 
where fertilizers are used in 
this State to require an ex- 
tended description of them. 
They have been time tried 
and time tested, and always 
found reliable. Our arrange: 
ment for this year provides 
for their being kept in stock 
by all Agents for the Dur- 
ham Fertilizer Co's Guanos, 
who will furnish them in 
any quantities at lowest 
prices. For further informa- 
tion concerning them, ad- 
dress : 


DURHAM FERTILIZER OO , DURHAM, N. O, 








Orders will be received for 
Fruit Trees, to be delivered 
next Fall. 

Make all Post Office Mon- 
ey Orders payable at Ral- 
eigh, but address all letters 
to me at HILLSBORO, N. CG. 


Fraternally, 


T. B. PARKER, S. B. A 





HILLSBORO, N. C. 
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(Continued from Page 1.) 





jbl 
them or not, but of course should be 
bedded for’ comfort. 

Question: What are you using Yor 
bedding now’ 

Answer: We have some straw, but 
when that gives out, I do not know 
what we will do. ‘That is one of the 
biggest problems we have to meet. We 
use cotton-seed hulls when the price 
will admit but now they are too high. 

Question: Is that silo one thickness 
or two thicknesses ? 

Answer: Two thicknesses. It is 
twenty-five feet high. 

Question: What did your silo cost ? 

Answer: I have got two. 
built about cight years ago. 


They were 

I do not 
know what they cost, as they were 
built in with the barn. 

Question: Did 
round one / 

Answer: I never built a round one, 
but I will do so if I ever build another 
one. 

Question: Do you begin at the bot- 
tom or the top of your silo to take 
out ¢ 

Answer: We begin at the top. 

Question: Do you have any trouble 
in getting your milking done? 

Answer: No, we never have 
trouble. We have a man and family 
that attend to that, and we pay them 
by the hundred pounds milked. 

Question: What do you pay for hav- 
ing your milking done? 

Answer: We pay 15 cents per hun- 
dred, and in addition to that we give 
them two gallons of skim milk per day. 
This covers all cost of milking, feed- 
ing, cleaning up and for every atten- 
tion the cows need. 

Question: What size silo would you 
recommend to be built, say for a herd 
of twenty-five cows, either round or 
square—what diameter would you rec- 
ommend / 

Answer: | find that a cow will eat 
from thirty to thirty-five pounds a 
day. You want to build your silo of 
such size as the number of your cows 
will eat it off from two to three inches 
aday. The average of ensilage, I sup- 
pose, in my silos would be something 
like forty pounds to the cubic foot. 
The bottom foot is very much heavier 
than the top foot. I suppose a 
would eat about a cubie foot per day. 
You want to take the surface area and 
ealculate so that your cows will eat off 
about two or three inches a day. If it 
is exposed to the air any length of 
time it will rot. If you keep your silo 
tight and keep the top covered over, 
the rotting can not go on, but if you 
allow it to come in contact with the 
air, it will spoil. 

Question: It is very easy to get a 
silo too large, isn’t it ¢ 

Answer: Yes, sir; you have 
very careful about that. 

I would advise this much about it. 
Be sure to have it small enough and 
tall enough. 

Question: 
your corn? 

Answer: We cut it about half an 
inch. Sometimes shorter. The finer 
you cut it the better, I think. 

Question: What do you average for 
your butter? 

Answer: Well, we get from 21 to 
24 cents, depending on the season, at 
wholesale. 

Question: About what does it cost 
you per ton for this ensilage? 

Answer: It takes usually about 12 
acres to fill a hundred ton silo from 
my land. One year I filled a hundred 
ton silo from five acres. At another 
time when we had a severe drouth it 
took forty acres; but it usually takes 
about ten or twelve acres, or say about 
eight to ten tons per acre. 

Question: Have you been able to find 
out whether this decrease in your milk 
during the hot weather is 
throughout the State? 

Answer: I think so. So far as I 
ean learn I think it decreases in hot 
weather unless 
good. 

One reason why the cows do not do 
quite so well in the summer time is 
that they have to work for a living, 
and this work draws on the vital forces 
that otherwise would be used in mak- 
ing milk. 

Question: What time in the morning 
do your cows get to the pasture ? 

Answer: We milk in the summer 
time at half past four, and they get 
out of the barn I suppose, about six 
o'clock. 

Question: Do you find any  differ- 
ence in the percentage of butter fat 
in your morning’s milk 
night’s milk ¢ 

Answer: We have never tried that 
much, but there is a little difference, I 


vou ever build a 


any 





cow 


to be 


How short do you cut 


general 


pastures are extra 


and your 


think. I think the morning’s milk is 
the richest. 
Question: Do your patrons ever 


have you to test their individual cows ? 


Answer: Yes, sir; some do. 
Question: Does that individual test 
ever above the composite 
test ¢ 


Answer: No, sir. 


average 


Question: Then he brings his night's 
milk and morning’s milk in separate 
eans ¢ 

The morning’s 


Yes, 


milk tests probably from 5 per cent. to 


Answer: sir. 
8 per cent. better than the night’s milk. 


Question: How about having wa- 


ter in the barn for the éows to drink 
and have aecess to all night 4 

That 
Way we do that. 
Question: You just have a tub there 
and fill up the tub? 

Answer: We have an iron basin for 


each cow. that is connected by a sys- 


Answer: is just exactly the 


tem of pipes which is automatic in its 
aetion. 

Question: Do you ever have any dif- 
ficulty in the way of your cattle dying 
from eating sorghum ? 
Answer: We have never 
trouble of that kind. 
Question: Can you account for that 


had 


anv 


trouble ? 

Answer: I think it is bloat. 
the reason they die more often on sor- 
it faster, 


T think 


chum is because they eat 
and fermentation goes on faster. I 
read an account of where one man said 
his cow never ate two ounces, but it is 
my opinion that if the thing was in- 
vestigated you would find that it was 
bloat. or that they might have eaten 
enough to kill them in an ordinary 
way. The cow might have been in a 
state of bloat already before she got 
in the pasture. It is very likely that 
a cow’s stomach might be in such a 
condition that the addition of the 
sweet sorghum might set up fermen- 
tation. 

Question: In feeding sorghum, do 
you feed it whole or cut it up? 
Answer: We cut it up just like we 
do the ensilage. 

Question: What kind of power do 
you use when you cut it? 

Answer: We We 


power, but now 


use an engine. 
used to have a tread 


we use an engine. 





INTELLIGENCE AND LAND VALUES. 

“A piece of land which will only sup- 
port ten idle, ignorant, and improvi- 
dent persons will support thirty or for- 
ty intelligent and industrious ones,” 
says Ruskin in his essay Ad Valorem, 
and it takes only a very little observa- 
tion to prove the truth of the state- 
ment. Also, the ignorant are, as a 
rule, the idle and improvident; the in- 
etlligent are the industrious. The sav- 
age who lives by the preearious means 
of hunting and fishing requires wide 
wastes of forest and stream for each 
poverty-stricken family. The herds- 
man and ranchman live somewhat bet- 
ter on fewer square miles of territory. 
A farm of 300 or 400 acres will barely 
support one family of ignorant people 
who, knowing nothing of the chemis- 
try of soils, the laws of animal life,:the 
demands of the markets, or of house- 
hold economy, at the merey of wind 
and weather, harvest their scanty crops 
and consume them their lowest 
forms or sell them at the lowest prices. 
The same farm will support in com- 
fort a good large community (in Sax- 
ony and Belgium from 250 to 500) of 
intelligent, educated men and women 
who not only know how to make the 
most of the soil and to use its products 
economically, but who know also how 
to change these erude products into 
forms of higher value and sell them 
in the best markets. If some know how 
to control the forces of nature and put 
the winds and waterfalls to work, 
while others work in higher forms of 
art, making pictures, statuary, songs, 
books, or finer 


in 


products in metals, 
woods, textile fibers or leather, a still 
larger number may be supported in 
comfort and luxury, and there will be 
found leisure enough for higher and 
gentler culture for young people and 
old. 

The value of real estate in any coun- 
try depends upon the intelligence and 
culture of the people rather than on 
the richness of the soil or other native 
qualities.—Prof. P. P. Claxton, in At- 
lantic Edueational Journal. 





Lumberton Robesonian: We hear re- 
ports from different sections that 
crops are looking finely and the cot- 
ton, especially, very fine. Deputy 
Sheriff Barker, who travels all over 
the county, and who keeps an eye on 
everything pertaining to Robeson 
County’s welfare, says that all around, 
everywhere he has been, he has noticed 
| unusually fine crops. 








Te Make Cows ray, use “narpies Cream Separa 
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FEEDING EXPERIMENTS. 





Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 

The Pennsylvania Experiment Sta- 
tion has made some investigations cov- 
ering three thirty-day periods to com- 
pare feeding in pens and stalls and to 
test the effect of having water con 
stantly before cows in stalls. 

The results of this experiment fail- 
having 
the water constantly before the cows 


ed to show any advantage in 


in the stable; those that were turned 


into the yard for water onee a day 


made as good returns as those having 


4 eonstant aeecess to water in the stable. 


Much more bedding was required to 
keep the cows clean and comfortable 
in the pens than in the stalls, showing 
that it is not economical to keep mileh 
cows loose in pens on farms where the 
supply of bedding is limited. 

Naturally 


was required to eare for the cows in 


considerably less labor 
the pen than for those in the stalls 
of 
bedding would also tend to produce a 
The accumu- 


while the increase of the amount 


greater bulk of manure. 
lation of such a great bulk of manure 
makes the milech cows less clean re- 
sulting in a greater amount of bacteria 
in the milk of cows placed in 
than in stalls. 


pens, 


Me. 





CORN BILL-BUGS, AND OTHERS. 





Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 

In the same mail with the issue of 
The Progressive Farmer which con- 
tained Harry Farmer’s accurate dis- 
bill-bug, 
came to me a serious complaint from 
Bladenboro, Bladen County, next door 
to the county in which Harry Farmer 
resides. This complaint is from a 
man who says these insects destroyed 


eussion of the corn there 


50 per cent. of a six-acre field of corn 
on his place. In reply to this com- 
plaint I have written practically the 
same directions as are given in Harry 
Farmer’s paper, namely, rotation of 
erops and avoidance of low lands, es- 
pecially when such low lands have just 
been rice. These comprise about 
the most practical means known to 
avoid injury by this pest. 

Farmers generally do not appreciate 
the value of farm methods in escaping 
insect injury. Regular rotations pre- 
vent many species of insects from ma- 
turing in a crop, and the bill-bug is 
one of these. 


in 


Every now and then some cne asks 
me about the “bud-worm” in corn; but 
it is always at a time or when 
specimens are not to be had, and as yet 
I have never seen a specimen of this 
pest, and do not know what it is, nor 
a remedy for it. Will some farmer 
please secure a few 
mail them to 


place 


specimens and 
me, with the 


plants, in a tin or wooden box? 


injured 


The year gives every promise of 
being one of unusual activity among 
insect pests. In 1901, there were 41 
different species of injurious insects 
reported to this office, while this year 
(1902) to date, there 
been reports of 40 species. 


have already 


We 


being kept busy answering letters of 


are 


inquiry. 

Every one is asked to write to us at 
any time that we ean give aid or in- 
formation concerning insect pests. We 
do not invite idle inquiries, but any 
insect which really arouses your inter- 
est, we will be glad to know about. 
Write an account of the pest as it is 
known to you. But always remember 
that in asking about a pest it is almost 
a waste of time and ink to write a let- 
ter, unless the specimens are sent also, 
and they should never be put in the 
envelope. If you could see some of 
the bug-stained letters which come to 
us (the insects themselves having been 
crushed to pieces) you would not won- 
der at this request. 

Insects should be put in a separate 
package, in a tin, wooden, or quite 
strong pasteboard box, plainly marked 
with the name of the sender and ad- 
dressed to 

FRANKLIN SHERMAN, JR., 
Entomologist, Department 
ture, Raleigh, N. C. 


Agricul- 





As each toiling generation gropes its 
way blindly life’s  uneertain 
pathway, the weary pilgrims one by 


along 


one, soon or late, happily or unhap- 
pily, tind pause from the maddening 
crowd, and, turning suddenly aside, 
along dusty 
It is at times well for their 
halt a moment, 
commemorate briefly and muse upon 
the life story of each tired sleeper. No 
life, however humble, but tells its elo- 
quent tale-—Selected. 


seek quiet graves its 
course, 


fellow travelers to 





= 

Dunn Banner: The biggest. tobacco 
crop is being raised in this section 
that ever has been. 








TO AVOID DAMAGE BY CROWS. 

A new plan to keep away the birds 
and crows is given by one of our best 
field of 
corn was last year partly injured by 


farmers: A farmer? whose 
erows and blackbirds pulling up the 
young plants to get the corn, states 
that he tried the plan of scattering 
corn around the edge of the field daily 
until the plants were well grown, with 
the result that the birds were kept too 
busy searching for the grains on the 
ground to do much damage, and that 
he did not have to use more than half 
a peck daily. As the birds also destroy 
many insects and worms, he did not 
By 


seattering corn for them the erop was 


desire to poison or shoot them. 


then damaged very little—Chapel Hill | 


News. 


BACKWARD AMERICANS. 


In New Mexico, that land of queer | 


contrasts, the threshing of our wheat 
is still done after the manner of the 
The- 


swept until it presents a hard, clean 


ancients. threshing-ground _ is 
surface, the wheat is piled in the cen- 
tre ready to be thrown beneath the 
feet of horses, sheep and goats, which 
around 

separated 


animals are then driven and 
around until the grain is 
from the husks. Winnowing is carried 
on in an equally primitive manner, 
men and women tossing the crop into 


the air by shovelfuls, and letting the 


summer breezes separate it.—Country , 


Life in America. 





Thinning fruit aids perfection of 
fruit. to bear 
more kinds of fruit than they are able 
to bear, and are tempted to prop the 
tree with tonies. “They over- 
worked, overburdened and overtaxed.” 
They try to do too many things, and 
do nothing well. The best way is to 
shake the tree, and free it of the ex- 
tra fruit. Prune, clip, cut, pluck, and 
reduce the fruit till it becomes man- 
ageable, and let every branch be load- 
ed with fruit that comes to perfection, 
but not overloaded with fruit which 
never will reach its full development. 


—H. L. Hastings, D. D. 


Men sometimes try 


are 





Wayne Advertiser: | The 
Fruit Growers’ Express carried 1,250 
ear loads of strawberries from North 
Carolina to Northern markets 
The efficiency of the service 
is proven by the fact that the company 
had at all times nearly 200 ears be- 
tween Goldsboro and Wilmington, 
over and above the number required to 
transport the berries, and at the wind- 
up of the season 200 tons of ice re- 
main in the icing stations. 


County 


this 


season. 





Mount Airy News: Prof. Rogers 
says he tried the cotton seed meal po- 
tato bug exerminator but met, with lit- 
tle suecess—the meal only fattened the 
He thinks by applying the meal 
to the vines frequently it will keep the 
pesky bugs so fat that they will refuse 
to partake of the potato vines. 


bugs. 





This section of 
the State is especially adapted to cat- 
tle raising and our people should turn 
their attention to the raising of grass- 
Cattle raising, sheep culture, and 
the growing of fruit should be the 
chief occupation of our agricultural 


Asheboro Courier: 


es. 


e] asses. 








Deafness Cannot be Cured 


¥, local applications, as they cannot reach the 
ed portion of the car. There is only one 
way to cure Deafness, and thatis by _constitue 
tienal remedies. Deafness is caused by an ine 
amed condition of the mucous lining of the 
stachian Tube. When this tube getslinflamed 
ou have arumbling sound or imperfect hear- 
ng, and when itis entircly closed Deafness is 
the result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its normal 
condition, hearing will be destroyed forever; 
nine cases out of ten are caused by catarrh 
which is nothing but an inflamed condition o 
the mucous surfaces. 
We willgive One Hundred Dollars for any 
case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) that can- 
not be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send for 


oirculars, free. ‘ 
F. J. CHENBY & ©O., Toledo, 0. 
wld he Druegists, Tic. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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everybody likes for hard usage is The PAGE. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 





LIFE SIZE DOLL 


FREE Ssh 


jirls can get this beautirul 
Life Size Doll absolutely Free for 
selling only four boxes of our 
Great Cold & Headache Tablete 
at 25 centsa box. Write to-day 
and we will send you the tablets 
by mail postpaid ; when sold send 
us the money ($1.00) and we will 
ate this Life Size Doll which 
is 2 ect high and can wear 
) baby’s clothes. Dollie has an In 
destructible Head. Golden Hair. 
2 Body, a Gold Plated Beauty 
Pin, Red’ Stockings. Black Shoea 
and wiu stand aione, This Goll 1s an 
exact reproduction of the finest hana 
im @ child’s — fam . nile 
| memo: r child 
00d days have paneods LS gp toy 
WATIONAL MEDICINE CO., 
Doll Dept. 242 O New Haven,Cona 




















You need light to raise 


Tobacco 


profitably. Be sure your fertiliz- 
er contains at least 10 per cent. 


Actual Potash 


from Sulphate. 


We mail free, on request, our book 
“*Tobacco Culture.” 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, New York, 





Giant Flowering Caladium 

Grandest foliage and flowering plant yet introduced. 
Leaves to 6 feet long by 2 or 21-3 feet broad; perfectly 
immense, and make a plant which for tropical luxuriance 
hasnoequal. Added to this wonderful foliage effect are 
the mammoth lily-like blossoms, 12 to 15inches long, snow- 
white, with a rich and exquisite fragrance. Plants bloom 
perpetually all summer in the garden, or all the Uhemd 
roundin pots. Not only is it the grandest garden or lawn 
plant, but as a pot plant for large windows, verandas, 

alls, or conservatories, it rivals the choicest palms in 
foliage, to say nothing of its magnificent flowers. Thrives 
in any soil or situation, and grows and blooms all the 
year, and will astonish every One with its magnificence— 
80 novel, effective, free growing and fragrant. 

Fine plants, which will soon bloom and reach full per- 
fection, 25e. each; 3 for 60c.; 6 for $1.00 by 
mail, postpaid, guaranteed to arrive in good condition. 

OUR GREAT CATALOGUE of Flower and 
Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Rare New Fruits; 
fusely lilustrated; Large Colored Plates; 136 pages; 
to any who expect to order. y great novelties, 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. ¥ 








LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT. 


ONLY 10 CENTS. 

Calvary, Jerusalem, Rock of Ages, 
Palms, La Faloma, Nearer My God to 
Thee, +#nd 1,000 other vocal and instru- 
mental50ct musicat only 10 cts. Send 
10 cts for es co [= catalogue. 

PIEOMONT MUSIC CO., Winston, N.C. 

















Oouste Dairy Service 


Between New York, Tampa, Atlanta 
New Orleans and Points 
South and West. 


Tn Effect May 26th, 1901, 


SOUTHWARD. 
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RALEIGH 
MARBLE 
WORKS, 


Coorer BROS. Proprietor, 
RALEIGH, N 4 


Tablets, 
Headstones, 

lron Fence 

WE PAY FRE Ke 


—op—_ 


ae New Catalog 
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Ue fo 
the asking, .. 








The 
Souther 
Railway, 


ANNOUNCES THE 
OPENING OF THE WINTER 


. TOURIST SEASON, 


AND THE PLACING 
—ON SALE OFr— 


Excursion Ticket 


TO ALL PROMINENT 
POINTS IN THE 


South, Southwest, 
West Indies, Mex: 
ico and Californi: 


—INOLUDING— 

St. Augustine, Palm Beach, Mian 
Jacksonville, Tampa, Port Tamm 
Brunswick, Thomasville, Chark 

ton, Aiken, Augusta, Pine. 
hurst, Asheville, Atlanta, 
New Orleans, Mem. 
phis and 


The + Land + of + the « 


PERFECT DINING AND SLEEP 
ING-CAR SERVICE ON ALL 
TRAINS. 





SEE THAT YOUR TICKET READS 
VIA : SOUTHERN : RAILRO! 





Se Ask any Ticket Agent for fp 
information, or address : 


R.L. VERNON, OC. W. WESTBURY, 


Traveling Pass. Agent, District Pass. Agen 
Charlotte, N.C. Richmond, Va 
8. H. HARDWICK, 
General Passenger Agent. 


J. M.CULP, W.A. TURK, 
Traffic Manager. Asst. Pass, Traffic Man 
WASHINGTON, N. C. 


Grow Grasses and Raise Catt 





Examine agricultural statistics and see 
high rank North Carolina takes in yield p 
acre of grasses and forage crops. 
pare her advantages for stock-raising‘wi 
those of other States. Profit by these ,fu 
Grow grasses; raise stock. And whether yo 
have few animals or many, you cannot afto 
not to read 


Grasses and Forage Plants of the fn 


AY 3. B. RILLESREW, 
of the University ef Tennessee 


It is a complete manual of the 01 
ture of grasses and forage plants 
the South. It contains about ! 
pages, and is written in a atyle to! 
understood by everyone. 


The book discusses the churacté 
istics of the principal prasses, @ 
maintenance of pastures and mem 
ows, leguminous forage plants, W 
pastures, etc. It is fully illustrat 
with original analytical engravilt 
by Scribner, our greatest grassé 
pert, and embellished with « arg 
number of half tone outs of fi 
operations. 


Killebrew’s former work on 9" 
is now entirely out of print 4 
brings $3 a copy. This new book ¢0 
tains all the information in the fo 
mer work, re-written, and embodie 
the results of twenty years’ additiom 
experience of the writer and all U 
information abtained by the expe 
ment stations and the United Stat 
Department of Agriculture. 


LOOK AT PRICES: 


We have 30 copies this valt 
able work on hand, and, 0 
further notice, will send ° 
copy of ‘Killebrew's Gras, 
and Forage Crops’’ to #ny* 
dress for only 25 cents. ; 

Or one copy Free 48 be 
mium for $1 in new 8U 
tions to The Progressiv® 
mer. 

Or one copy with The 
gressive Farmer one = 
any address for only $1.1 

Address all orders 60 


The Progressive Farmer, 


Raccies, a. 6 
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